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WHAT IS A PENSION TRUST? 


IN THE ORDINARY SENSE a Pension Trust Plan is a trust 
created by the employer into which the corporation (and 
sometimes employees also) makes contributions, to provide 
monthly pension benefits to the employees upon their 
retirement. 

The purpose of the plan is to meet, in advance, the corpg 
ration’s problem of retiring employees as_th@ 
becomes impaired because of advapg 
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The “I forgot” committee reports... 
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Kardex takes its place on the homes — 
fe counselor’s desk. Because Kardex 2 bert PGT yy 
on’t let you forget. ! ! us = = ia 7 ; 
| Kardex is the follow-up and renewal Wie iene sete A rath oe ae aa cs as es a ee 
‘stem that shows you at a glance the aii, Witzien’ “O”"™” iintiin girest 
lient facts about all your clients, and —_— a oF 1a Feastabirest Jabs eae a 
|the prospects you’re trying to sell. it ‘Siantace” "O" "Oat eas | ae oe 
) In orderly arrangement you see on O°" 7 83 division Sines 
e Kardex visible margins the name, 
n- Bedress and birth month, and graph- 
_939 fally signalled, the date of age 
J ange, day and month of follow-up, 
US Hotice of lapse and other information 
ou need for efficient operation. Then, at a flip permanent “‘partner” you can confide in and 
t the finger you have any individual’s entire depend upon. 
pcord including premium due dates and com- Let a Systems and Methods Technician show 
ission and renewal data. you how Kardex can help you budget your time 
thousands of successful men and women are better, organize your activities for maximum 
sing this record that prompts when the time effectiveness. Write or call our nearest Branch 
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ONE STEP in the RIGHT DIRECTION 
AND YOU'RE in CLEVELAND'S 


most convenient, friendly hotel 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 


Cleveland is famous for its friendly hos- 
pitality—and Hetcl Cleveland, the city's 
most convenient hotel, stands as the host 
to assure you a warm and hearty welcome. 


Located on the Public Square, Hotel Cleve- 
land is directly connected with a modern 
2000-car garage, and the Union Passenger 
Terminal. Just to the north are the docks 
of the Great Lakes steamers, the Public 
Auditorium, and Public Stadium. Shopping 


and theatre districts are next-door. 


At Hotel Cleveland you'll find modern, 
comfortable rooms—air conditioned restau- 
rants with music—and always a genuinely 
friendly welcome. May we see you on your 
next trip to Cleveland? 


HOTEL CLEVELAND 














Cleveland, Ohio 














LIFE SALES 


ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE | 
PRESIDENTS 


New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revival 
Increases or Dividend Additions—39 United State; 
Companies Having 81% Total Outstanding Insuranc: 





Ordinary Insurance 


(000 omitted) 









































1943 1944 
over over 
Month 1942 1943 1944 1942 943 

ORDINARY INSURANCE 
Jan. ... $803,580 $389,065 $494,059 —51.6% 27.0% 
Feb.... 490,187 396,266 = $17,022 —192 305 
Mar... 432941 496,854 565,705 148 139 
Apr.... 382,699 505,276 = $23,278 ~=— «32.0 3.6 
May... 373,945 475,695 547,638 272 ~»« 1511 
June 380,811 493.203 592123 205 200 
2,864,163 2,756,449 3.230844 —38 175 

INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
i, ess 143,281 127,643 131,091 —10.9 27 
Feb. ... 141,388 133,643. »Ss«131,107 «55 0 —19 
Mar... 160,628 151817 137811 —55 —92 
Apr.... 180,666 143,324 =: 124,535 20.7. —1311 
May... 157871 143413 136127 —92 —51 
June 140,263 135,778 125183 —32 —78 
924,097 835,618 785855 —96 —60 

GROUP INSURANCE 
Jan. ... 49.076 93818 189978 912 1025 
Feb. ... 50,232 90,689 59,012 805 —349 
Mar. .. 97826 1303900 88179 333 —324 
Apr.... 124,823 124,983 —«-126,479 1 12 
May ... 87,773 154406 136333 759 —1l17 
June 161,061 143,888 125,674 —10.7 —127 
570,791 738,174 729407 203  —1.2 
TOTAL INSURANCE 

Jan. ... 995,937 610,526 815,128 —387 333 
Feb. ... 681,807 620,598 707141 —90 139 
Mar... 691,395 779,061 «791.695. s«127 16 
Apr.... 688,188 773,583 774202 124 1 
May... 619,589 773,514 += 820,008 +~=Ss«248 6.0 
June 682,135 772959 842980 133 91 
4,359,051 4,330,241 4.755106 —7 98 
kek k * —_ 








Have you heard about the 
“Twelve Important Points’ of 
BEST’S ILLUSTRATIONS? Write 


for descriptive literature. 
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My rarner saw it first from the deck 
of a little third-rate ship in 1893. I 
saw it first one bitter January morning 
through the porthole of a returning 
troopship in 1919. My son first saw it 
through the narrow window of an 
ATC plane after the long hops from 


overseas. 


To my father, who couldn’t speak 
English, that skyline spelled the most 
important word in any language: inde- 


pendence. 


To me, it spelled the golden wheat- 
lands my father worked and scraped to 
get, and to ready for me. It spelled my 
diploma at State, a blonde girl, a house 
with the sunset on its windows, and 


ee a 


the chance ‘to make my own way in 
business. Independence. 


My son tells me that.needles of ice 
touched his spine when that fabulous 
skyline rose up through a blanket of 
mist. ““That’s New York!” the pilot 
yelled, ‘““The land of the free and the 


home of the brave!” Independence. 


I don’t mean the skyline of New 
York alone. I mean the skyline of any 
American city or town where each 
building and spire spells out your own 
particular definition of the words which 
begin — ““When, in 


>> 


the course of 
human events . 


But independence is never a gift. It 
must be fought for, and deserved, and 
protected. No man can tell you exactly 


how to shape independence to y 
own image, but a wise man will t 
you that the best way an individual 
protect it is through life insurance. 


And wise men also say — 


that the difference between life insu 
ance companies is of vital importan 
when planning or buying the k:nd 

independence that only life insuran 
brings. Do these two things: (!) § 
a Northwestern Mutual age: a 
let him tell you what that different 
is, or (2) talk with any of our polic 
holders, for they alone are in tie b 
position to tell you why no coinpat 
excels Northwestern Mutual in thé 
happiest of all business relations 1ips- 
old customers coming back for mot. 





















































































































LIFE INSURANCE SALES 
RESEARCH BUREAU 
HE volume figures included in an 
this Survey represent estimated rs 
tal new paid-for Ordinary Insur- hi 
nce sales exclusive of increase, re- it 
als, dividend additions, reinsur- f 
ce acquired, annuities, group and 
holesale business of all companies 
perating in the United States. 
hese estimates are based upon the 
kpericnce of 53 companies repre- 
nting 80% of the new Ordinary 
ife Insurance in the United States. 
The comparative percentages are 
ased upon the actual experience of 
e 53 contributing companies. 
Tota! Ordinary Sales by States 
JUNE 1944 
Ratios In- 
Sales °44’43 dex 
Volume All All 
in$1000 Cos. Cos. 
ce peas $6,491 79% 107% 
si eedebates 2,408 115 159 
ae alee ae. 4.238 116 144 
hd eat diae 79,440 170 218 
whith 7,634 117 150 
DP ageeits 12,715 114 124 
eee 2,313 140 148 
EE 6,716 110 119 
eee 10.821 132 161 were that babe’s letters! They came regular—36 
ehh a ye a pages, purple paper, heavy perfume, lipstick kisses 
epeeean 52514 113 125 —and Fred used to show everybody... ‘Nuts to 
Liuwavewe vo" a aa those V-Mail one-pagers’ he says. “Gimme a letter 
ie 11540 126 158 that lasts!’... Onenight we ribbed him into reading 
D seuckties a rt = one. Oh boy! Just like a movie the Hays office 
4037 116 145 pa —s wouldn't pass!... Then Rudy picks up one of those 
1 Se ee Spe +H a ‘tae Ei confession magazines, shuffles through tt, starts to 
i «2 se wed 26,04 J vA ot -¢ Ear sigs Br . 
i .caeiewcs 29967 111 127 itteas i | read aloud... It was this babe’s letter, word for 
is eis ‘a a - jaillil j word! We laffed so loud the guard came in... 
» Vv Me ccesesecse J, 18. JO JJ 7 ° ° 
. 4 De... cwmeaes 20.209 120 126 ) V-Mail zs okay with me. They can put all the low- 
a ) ag Steen ees a a ." down on one page without getting gabby. Gets here 
~~ i 493 66 99 quick, too. I'll take my love life in person...” 
ance. MK Ho 7.77) 2,096 98 106 sien | . 
i. «sedges 32,420 127 140 V-Mail flies—special service for service men! 
) : Ft eeees mp “po = Send more of these one-page letters, more often, 
fe ins. C. ....., 9866 111 124 because they get there faster! Ordinary mail 
porta oa natiesin’ Pago “ ++ goes on slow ships, eats up needed cargo space. 
kind la. nb@edhs 9589 104 122 Special process, special speed, keeps V-Mail === 
asuran . Sexy aa + fresh, private, personal . . . Always use the a WAIL 
(1) MRL oe... “4646 109 118 V-Mail forms. Get them from any stationery, 
ent am 5 -coweees 3/550 oo +o drug, department orvariety store. Orwe’llsend 
‘ff creniml enn. ay 10.749 110 122 six forms with ourcompliments. Address below. 
ee 32,440 117 128 
Meta... 026 887 140 s 
the bat. ll, 2,088 124 156 Make It V- MAIL! 
— tks ++ senneas 11,033 122 134 
impammVash 14,064 111 164 
lin th. Va oo... 5,786 100 130 | 
chipe eae 17,920 118 152 Re st age ert Mort 
Spe» 1874 174 191 = Fy BOWES POST c METER C 
~ ol oe la . R CO. 
1. S. Total $771,832 120% 139% PITN 5 AG 
























Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest Manufacturers of Postage Meters, - 
which print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 





2978 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
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Every “G. I. Joe” in the United Nations’ Army has a = 
oT 

personal interest in the big job before him, just as as ‘ 
° sim 

every person in the Home Office has a personal in- on 
terest in the problems of our Field Men. This in- “ 
the 
terest pays dividends to the producers, too. It is the it s 
urge which gets applications acted upon and poli- sia 
clic 
cies issued more quickly, as well as creating practical! tion 
. . . * °¢ the 
solutions to their individual problems. ae 
obt: 
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| NATIONAL LIFE ]« 
Ralph R. Lounsbury, President | 
W. J. Sieger, V.P.& Sup't.of Agencies Insuranee Company..Montelair, N.J. |§ A 
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*kk On the golf courses, at the dinner tables and where 
not, there has always been a certain amount of conver- 
sation concerning national affairs. As this is an elec- 
tion year, and the political conventions are in the 
immediate background, we have heard much discussion 
on the subject of late. Speeches are made throughout 
the land, political parties squabble over platforms and 
there is a general melee amid claims concerning the 
relative merits of political positions held by opposing 
factions. This type of discussion generally is strictly 
political and it would appear that we could all benefit 
very much if we had less politics and more statesman- 
ship, more responsibility on the part of politicians 
to the nation as a whole and to the world at large, in- 
stead of special treatment and consideration for certain 
groups at the expense of others. Phony. slogans, such 
as “soak the rich,” to provide necessary taxes, and 
similar theories, have received wide circulation and 
are actually believed by many who should know better. 
Employee-employer relationships have been strained to 
the breaking point by similar misleading theories and 
it seems very likely that there will be considerable 
trouble in this phase of our national life in the imme- 
diate future. Large groups of our working popula- 
tion are clamoring for more and more rights, while at 
the same time they seem to have lost interest in giving 
something in return for the many concessions they have 
obtained. 


*** Surely the present world conflict should teach the 
human race that it can never pay a nation or the world, 
except in blood and tears, if irresponsible men are al- 
lowed, through the complacency of the people, to obtain 
control and power over a nation’s human and physical 
resources. Four years of misery should teach us this 
simple fact if civilization, as we know it, is to survive. 
Individuals and nations must learn that “rights’’ must 
be paid for—that.for every “right” there is an “‘obliga- 
tion” to give something in return. Many employees, 
including those in the insurance industry, have enjoyed 
“rights.” They have had easy conditions of work, 
security of tenure and a protected position. Many of 
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them, however, have been blind to their obligations and 
if wage increases have not been forthcoming it would 
be interesting to learn how many of them analyzed 
the situation and found that they were actually worth 
more to the employer than they had been a year before. 
Some never consider that they are morally responsible 
tor giving a full measure of labor for the compensation 
received. With changing conditions it may be necessary 
to discriminate against those who take their duties 
lightly. This is not going to help the over-all employ- 
ment situation, but the employers are being forced by 
expensive concessions to “rights” to view their indi- 
vidual cases with a less lenient eye. 


*** \Vhile our thoughts were runnin~ along these lines 
we came across an article “A ‘Time to Speak,” by 
Arbiter, in the Post Magazine and Insurance Monitor, 
the oldest insurance journal in the world, published in 
London. On the related subjects of “rights” and “obli- 
gations, Arbiter pinpoints the problem most clearly. 
Here is what he says: “The individual too often thought 
of himself only as a recipient—the idea that he had 
duties to the community to which he belonged faded into 
the background. ‘Take all, give as little as one could, 
became the creed of Twentieth Century man. It was a 
worthless creed: and the boys on the beaches and the 
men of the little ships of Dunkirk, the fighter pilots 
in the battle of Britain, the street fighters in the blitzes 
on our great cities, destroyed it for most fundamentally 
decent men and women. But it 1s a creed that may 
easily find acceptance again. A vast extension of state 
sponsored Social Services is promised after the war in 
this and other lands. The citizen will find that as a 
member of the community his rights have multiplied: 
what he may not so readily perceive is that these cannot 
be sustained and preserved except he, himself, is pre- 
pared to give of his strength and leisure in exchange 
for them. A writer in “The Economist” recently sug- 
gested that the human equivalent of the financial cost 
of the Beveridge proposal was that every gainfully 
occupied adult would have to put two weeks a year at 
the disposal of the community so that at any one time 
about 800,000 persons would be thus available. National 
Service in some form or other may in fact have to sur- 
vive beyond the war if our way of life is to be re-shaped 
along the lines so many appear to desire. And yet 1s 


there not a real danger that the matter will not be 
viewed in this way at all?” 














AND THE "5% RULE” 


Yes, we use Group underwriting where 
Life Insurance is being bought for 50 
employees or more if the case meets re- 
quirements under the so-called “5% rule” 
of wage stabilization. 


Individual policies issued on the Ordi- 
nary Life plan. 


No medical examination for lives age 
60 and under. 


See your nearest Occidental office for details. 


Occidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
HOME OFFICE x LOS ANGELES 
V. H Jenkins, Vice-President 


“We pay lifetime renewals — they last as long as you do” 


BEST'S LIFE NEWS 
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tii annual tables of comparative net costs are 
siown on pages following. The basis of the figures 
is exactly the same as in past years. That is to say, 
they are figured on a 20 year basis, which for the 
actual history figures, means the issues of 1924. For 
the present scale figures it represents the scale in force 
today, paid on policies from one to twenty years old. In 
the case of some companies, where the premium rates 
have changed, or the reserve basis, this latter compari- 
son would be of little value, and in such case the present 
scale is the payment that would be made on such policies 
ii they had been issued at the current rates. Only the 
yearly averages—that is to say, the twenty year totals 
divided by 20, are shown. Actually, of course, the costs 
on life insurance policies are not flat, but tend to be 
higher in the early years and to decrease in the later 
years, the figures we show being an arbitrary averaging 
of these costs over the twenty year period. The only de- 
ductions made are for the dividends paid—in all cases 
cash values are available in addition. _ 
Some companies have been omitted from the tables 
hereafter due to the fact that an actual history for a 
period of 20 years is not available. 


Cash Values 


Because these cash values are not the same for all 
companies, but because they do tend to fall into classes, 
we have simplified the tables by leaving out the sur- 
rendered costs—that is, the cost less the cash value. In 
order to compensate for this, we have grouped the com- 
panies in classifications of approximately similar cash 
values. In the case of tlie Ordinary Life policy these fall 
into three natural groups—the Full Level Premium 3% 
valuation, the 314% on the same basis, and the Modified 
Preliminary Term 314%. For United States companies 
these values usually run to within $1.00, and the spread 
in our tables is caused by the fact that there are Cana- 
dian companies listed, and the mortality tables used in 
Canada produce slightly higher values on these bases. 


Ranked by Histories 


The rankings are by the actual history costs. Also, 


the groupings by cash values available are those for the 
actual histories. In many cases—where the valuations 
are lower than Full Level 3%—the present scale issues 
of today are on higher reserve bases. Where this is the 
case we have used a standard note. Numerous com- 


panies, of course, have reduced their interest assumption 
from 314% to 3% (a few to 2'%4% or 244%), or other- 


Wise strengthened the reserve figures. 
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In the case of the 20 Pay Life policies, there are 
only two natural groups, because of the fact that [Illinois 
Standard M.P.T. valuation is the same on this policy in 
the 20th year as the Full Level valuation. This consol- 
idates the two groups of companies that appear in the 
Ordinary Life table. A further consolidation becomes 
automatic in the case of the 20 Year Endowment, be- 
cause here we are dealing with policies that have 
matured, and regardless of the reserve basis used, all. 
of the policyholders receive $1,000 at maturity. Within 
the interval, of course, there were variations in the cash 
values allowed by the different companies, but upon 
maturity, which is the basis of the figures used for our 
table, all are the same. These companies have therefore 
been arranged in but the one group. 


Median Averages 


We have calculated the median averages—the aver- 
age for the middle company—for each of these groups, 
on the history basis. Inasmuch as the groups have been 
separated on the basis of the “actual history’’ cash 
values, there is no point in maintaining this separation 
for the present scale average figures where the cash 
values are different. Therefore, we have not computed 
median averages for these groups, but only for the total. 


Trend of Costs 


The median cost on present scale for all of the com- 
panies shown on Ordinary Life is $21.19 yearly and 
on the 20 Payment Life, $30.94 yearly and on the 20 
Year Endowment, $44.12 yearly, this latter figure being 
shown in the table because there is only one grouping 
of these companies. It is obvious from the statistics 
that net costs have continued to increase as the costs 
on present scales in 1943 were, for Ordinary Life, 20 
Payment Life and 20 Year Endowment : $21.02 yearly, 
$30.78 and $43.93, respectively. On Endowment polictes 
the costs reflect the declining interest rate more sharply 
than do the Life policies as is to be expected because 
of differences in reserves. 


Actual History Basis 


On the actual history basis, the Ordinary Life group 
with cash values of $327 or higher, shows an average 
cost in 1941 of $20.45; in 1942, $20.54; in 1943, $20.55 
and in 1944, $20.67. Other comparisons may be obtained 
by consulting the tables hereafter and the showing in 


our July, 1942 News. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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NET COSTS—Continued 


Change in Style 


Prior to 1942 the net cost tables were presented in 
great detail but this form was too complex and this 
complexity tended to defeat their purpose. Furthermore, 
we felt that there was too much emphasis on present 
scale net costs, which fluctuate frequently and widely, 
and also on surrendered policies, as it is not the purpose 
of life insurance to be surrendered for its cash value, 
but rather to be held to maturity or at least to advanced 
ages tor retirement benefits. The new set-up we believe 
accomplishes these purposes. It also accomplishes a 
comparison of the “actual results” basis and the com- 
panies’ present dividend scale, which seems to lend 
increased value to both of these figures. 


Generalities 


There are numerous technical considerations that 
should be taken into consideration when looking at any 
tables of life insurance costs. Probably the most im- 
portant one is the fact that there is no known basis for 
a true comparison of costs from the point of view of 
the prospective policyholder. Life policy costs depend 
on the future, and no one can prophesy the future. While 
the history costs for issues of twenty years ago are 
exact, we know that the next twenty years will not be 
like the last twenty years. The present scale figures are 
also exact in their true sense, but we know that the 
average dividend scale is in force for only a few years, 
and that many times before twenty years have passed, 
these dividend scales will have been revised up or down 
or both. The second most important point to our mind 
is the fact that policy cost in itself is not a main criterion 
of value. Considerable differences in cost can be made 
by company practices and options allowed to policy- 
holders. Preferred Risk policies, not being offered to 
all, should probably have a lower cost. Endowments 
at 85, and to a lesser extent Paid-Up policies at 85, 
carry very slightly higher rates and higher costs, bal- 
ancing the earlier maturity. Generally there are differ- 
ences both ways, and it is not possible to say until 
afterwards as to whether a particular policyholder was 
better off or not. High on this list of differences is the 
service of the life underwriter, which in individual cases 
can far transcend any difference in cost. The financial 
condition of the company is of paramount importance, 
and cannot be judged by any policy cost figures. Some 
companies could reasonably increase dividends and prob- 
ably will do so; others have had difficulty in maintaining 
the ones they have paid, and are more likely to reduce. 
There is also a slight advantage to the high premium 
participating company due to the effects of compound 
interest which are not covered in such calculations as we 
show. There are also numerous other minor considera- 
tions, which we have explained in past years. 

Summing them up it may be said that these tables 
are interesting chiefly to show what has happened in 
the past, and what is happening now, in the one item 
of policy cost for the types and age shown. They do 
not have any more importance than this. 
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HE first shock of the Supreme Court decision 

holding insurance to be “commerce,” and, there- 

fore, where conducted across state lines subject 
to federal regulation as interstate commerce under 
federal statutes including the Sherman Act, has passed. 
State supervisory authorities and company organizations 
have appointed special committees which are studying 
ways and means to adjust the operations of the insur- 
ance business to the new situation. 

Self-regulation is ended unless Congress chooses to 
exempt the insurance business from the provisions of 
the anti-trust laws. The House of Representatives has 
so chosen, 283 to 54, by passage of the Walter bill. The 
Senate has deferred action on a companion bill which 
has encountered strong opposition in committee. Al- 
though it is within the power of Congress to exempt 
the insurance business from the provisions of the 
Sherman Act, Congress cannot exempt the business 
from the provisions of the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution without a constitutional amendment. However, 
there is reason to believe, based on Supreme Court de- 
cisions, that Congress may regulate interstate com- 
merce under the commerce clause by legislation sub- 
jecting the insurance business to state regulation. This 
type of legislation would have very positive advantages 
to the insurance business and would not be subject to 
the stigma of special class legislation, which an exemp- 
tion from the provisions of the Sherman Act implies. 
Meanwhile, because of the opposition in the Senate and 
the possibility of a presidential veto, it would appear the 
better part of wisdom not to count too heavily on a spe- 
cial legislative reprieve. It would be wise at least to 
consider other solutions. 


Three Possible Solutions 


There are three other main approaches to the problem 
of adjusting the insurance business to the Supreme 
Court decision, and all of them have their adherents: 
(1) Permit unrestricted competition by operating under 
present state laws and the Sherman Act; (2) Secure 
special federal regulatory legislation; (3) Adjust and 
extend state supervision. 

Advocates of the first approach are found almost 
entirely outside of the insurance business. Their atti- 
tude is based on theory rather than knowledge but, 
unrealistic as it may be, the business must recognize 
that this attitude exists and must be contended with. 
Even if the Walter bill fails of passage in the Senate, 
the background of hearings and controversy has added 
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materially to the fund of knowledge now possessed by 
important members of Congress and the opportunity 
to present the insurance side of the story has not been 
lost. In fact, there has been a material change in atti- 
tude due to a better understanding on the part of many 
legislators. 

Unrestricted competition has been tried in the insur- 
ance business and discarded many years ago when it 
was found that anti-compact laws prohibiting insurance 
companies from agreeing on rates led to discrimination, 
rate cuts, excess commissions and such chaos as to 
jeopardize the financial position of many insurance 
companies. The repetition of such a situation today 
could lead only to strict federal regulation and possibly 
a federal guarantee against loss to claimants which 
would virtually eliminate private insurance as it has 
been developed over past generations. 


Federal Regulation 


As insurance, by its very nature, requires regulation, 
there are many proponents of special federal legislation 
to place the insurance business firmly under federal 
regulation. Although insurance has been held to be 
commerce, not all of it is interstate. It would, theretore. 
be impossible as well as unwise to do away with state 
supervision. Vast amounts of capital and great effort 
have gone into the development of schemes of state 
regulation and into the organization of the insurance 
business in conformity to such regulatory requirements. 
Decentralization of power permits greater flexibility 
and makes possible the meeting of local conditions. Un- 
necessary federal control super-imposed on the existing 
state structure would lead only to expensive ual 
regulation and a further increase in bureaucracy. 


Extended State Supervision 


There is increasing evidence that the advocates of 
extended state regulation are gaining ground on the 
basis of a Supreme Court decision that may prove 4 
beacon pointing the way to a type of regulation wich 
will not require discontinuance or drastic curtailment 0! 
the activities of company rating bureaus and assvcia- 
tions, yet will not be in violation of the Sherman -\ct. 
Some feel that the case, Parker vs. Brown, will be as 
important in the future of insurance activities as the 
famous case, Paul vs. Virginia, was to past generations. 
Others do not believe that the decision would siand 
when applied to insurance. However, the brief filed by 
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the Department of Justice in the S.E.U.A. case makes 
much of Parker vs. Brown in discussing the effect of 
the decision upon state legislation. 


Opinion of the Department of Justice 


The Department of Justice maintained that “the 
states can, as many of them have, regulate the fire 
insurance industry in a manner entirely compatible with 
the Sherman Act.” The brief went on to say, ‘State 
laws prescribing qualifications necessary for doing 
business in order to safeguard the interests of policy- 
holders, regulating reserves and investments, providing 
for the inspection of books and the filing of rates and 
reports, and prescribing qualifications for agents ob- 
viously are not affected by the Sherman Act. The same 
is true of state antidiscrimination and antirebate laws, 
and statutes requiring each company to adhere uni- 
formly to rates on file with the state insurance com- 
missioner ; these measures do not require an insurance 
company to engage in conduct which would violate the 
antitrust law. Nor would the Act invalidate state 
statutes which provide for determination by the state 
of standard forms of policies and coverage, or of rates 
and commissions. This Court expressly held in Parker 
vs. Brown, 317 U. S. 341, that the Act was not intended 
to and did not apply to state action.” 


Acting in Good Faith 


Although the above statements do not have the force 
of law, the insurance industry would certainly be 
acting in good faith if it accepted the considered 
opinion of the Department of Justice at its face value 
and relied on Parker vs. Brown as the basis for future 
operations. This course of action will appeal to many 
and there are likely to be a variety of bills presented 
to state legislatures. It will be important for the insur- 
ance industry to recognize the importance of extending 
state authority far enough to avoid conflict with the 
Sherman Act and not to be carried away with the 
thought of half measures which will lead only to further 
litigation and eventual stricter regulation. 

Probably the best method of pointing out the 
boundaries within which insurance could operate under 
Parker vs. Brown is to review that case in considerable 
detail so that parallels may be drawn between price 
hxing and marketing agreements in the raisin industry 
and rate fixing and agreements in the insurance busi- 
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ness. Although the factual problems are dissimilar, the 
legal questions are strikingly similar in many respects. 


Background of Case 


California enacted an Agricultural Pro-rate Act in 
1933, under which zones were provided, an advisory 
commission set up and a local zone committee of quali- 
fied producers created. This combination brought torth 
a marketing program for the 1940 raisin crop, restrict- 
ing competition, fixing prices and maintaining them. 
Upon approval of the program by 65 per cent of the 
producers owning 51 per cent of the acreage, it would 
have the approval of the Pro-rate Act. Penalties were 
provided for anyone operating outside the program 
adopted. 

Suit was brought in the Federal District Court to 
enjoin the commission and the committee from enforc- 
ing the act on the charges that it violated (1) the 
Sherman Act, (2) the Federal Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, and (3) the Commerce Clause 
of the Constitution. The District Court granted the 
injunction on the grounds that the 1940 program was 
illegal and an undue burden on interstate commerce. 
On appeal to the United States Supreme Court, the 
lower court was overruled in an opinion written by Chiet 
Justice Stone, who wrote so strong a dissent in the 
S.E.U.A. case. The following quotations contain the 
substance of the long and scholarly opinion in the case 
of Parker, Director of Agriculture of California, vs. 
Brown, decided January 4, 1943 (317 U. S. 341, 63 


4 


Supreme Court Reporter 307, 87 L. Ed. 315). 
Majority Opinion 


“Section 1 of the Sherman Act makes unlaw- 
ful ‘every contract, combination, or conspiracy, in 
restraint of trade or commerce among the several 
States’ and . . . makes it unlawful to ‘monopolize 
or attempt to monopolize, or combine or conspire with 
any other person or persons, to monopolize any part 
of the trade or commerce among the several States’. 
We may assume for present purposes that the Cali- 
fornia prorate program would violate the Sherman 
Act if it were organized and made effective solely by 
virtue of a contract, combination or conspiracy of 
private persons, individual or corporate. We may as- 
sume also, without deciding, that Congress could, in 
the exercise of its commerce power, prohibit a state 

(Continued on the next page) 
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INSURANCE AND THE SHERMAN ACT—Cont'd 


from maintaining a stabilization program like the 
present because of its effect on interstate com- 
merce. ... 


“But it is plain that the prorate program here was 
never intended to operate by force of individual 
agreement or combination. It derived its authority 
and its efficacy from the legislative command of the 
state and was not intended to operate or become 
effective without that command. We find nothing in 
the language of the Sherman Act or in its history 
which suggests that its purpose was to restrain a state 
or its officers or agents from activities directed by its 
legislature. In a dual system of government in which, 
under the Constitution, the states are sovereign, save 
only as Congress may constitutionally subtract from 
their authority, an unexpressed purpose to nullify a 
state’s control over its officers and agents is not lightly 
to be attributed to Congress. 


Sherman Act Not Applicable to States 


“The Sherman Act makes no mention of the state 
as such, and gives no hint that it was intended to 
restrain state action or official action directed by a 
state. The Act is applicable to ‘persons’ including 
corporations. ... 


“There is no suggestion of a purpose to restrain 
state action in the Act’s legislative history. ‘he 
sponsor of the bill which was ultimately enacted as 
the Sherman Act declared that it prevented only 
‘business combinations’. That its purpose was to sup- 
press combinations to restrain competition and at- 
tempts to monopolize by individuals and corporations, 
abundantly appears from its legislative history. 


State May Not Authorize Violation 


‘True, a state does not give immunity to those who 
violate the Sherman Act by authorizing them to 
violate it, or by declaring that their action is lawful, 

. and we have no question of the state or its mu- 
nicipality becoming a participant in a private agree- 
ment or combination by others for restraint of trade. 
Here the state command to the Commission and to 
the program committee of the California Prorate -\ct 
is not rendered unlawful by the Sherman Act since, 
in view of the latter’s words and history, it must be 
taken to be a prohibition of individual and not state 
action. It is the state which has created the machinery 
for establishing the prorate program. Although the 
organization of a prorate zone is proposed by produc- 
ers, and a prorate program, approved by the Commis- 
sion, must also be approved by referendum of pro- 
ducers, it is the state, acting through the Commission, 
which adopts the program and which enforces it w ith 
penal sanctions, in the execution of a governmental 
policy. The prerequisite approval of the program 
upon referendum by a prescribed number of produc- 
ers is not the imposition by them of their will upon 
the minority by force of agreement or combination 
which the Sherman Act prohibits. The state itself 
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exercises its legislative authority in making the regu- 
lation and in prescribing the conditions of its applica- 
tion. The required vote on the referendum is one of 
these conditions. .. . 

“The state in adopting and enforcing the prorate 
program made no contract or agreement and entered 
into no conspiracy in restraint of trade or to establish 
monopoly but, as sovereign, imposed the restraint as 
an act of government which the Sherman Act did 
not undertake to prohibit. . . .” 


Under the Marketing Act 


The court discusses the “validity of the program 
under the agricultural marketing agreement act,” but 
limitation of space prevents extended quotation here 
from that portion of the opinion. A few excerpts seem 
relevant. After stating the authority of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to issue orders limiting the quantity of 
specified products, the court said, 


“We may assume that the powers conferred upon 
the Secretary would extend to the control of sur- 
pluses in the raisin industry through a pooling ar- 
rangement such as was promulgated under the Cali- 
fornia Prorate Act in the present case. . . . We may 
assume also that a stabilization program adopted 
under the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
would supersede the state act. But the federal act 
becomes effective only if a program is ordered by the 
Secretary. . . . Since the Secretary has not... 
proposed or promulgated any order regulating raisins, 
it must be taken that he has no reasort to believe that 
issuance of an order will tend to effectuate the policy 
of the Act. . . . It follows that the adoption of an 
adequate program by the state may be deemed by 
the Secretary a sufficient ground for believing that 
the policies of the federal act will be effectuated with- 
out the promulgation of an order. 


“Tt is evident, therefore, that the Marketing Act 
contemplates the existence of state programs at least 
until such time as the Secretary shall establish a fed- 
eral marketing program, unless the state program in 
some way conflicts with the policy of the federal act. 
The Act contemplates that each sovereign shall op- 
erate ‘in its own sphere but can exert its authority in 
conformity rather than in conflict with that of the 
other’. . . . The only suggested possibility of con- 
flict is between the declared purposes of the two 
a 


Under the Commerce Clause 


Continuing the discussion of the “validity of the 
program under the commerce clause,” the Chief Justice 
said : 


“The court below found that approximately 95 per 
cent of the California raisin crop finds its way into 
interstate or foreign commerce. It is not denied that 
the proration program is so devised as to compel the 
delivery by each producer . . . of over two-thirds of 
his 1940 raisin crop to the program committee, and 
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to subject it to the marketing control of the committee. 
The program, adopted through the exercise of the 
legislative power delegated to state officials, has the 
force of law. It clothes the committee with power 
and imposes on it the duty to control marketing of 
the crop so as to enhance the price or at least to main- 
tain prices by restraints on competition of producers 
in the sale of their crop. The program operates to 
eliminate competition . . . including price. And since 
95 per cent of the crop is marketed in interstate com- 
merce, the program may be taken to have a substantial 
effect on the commerce, in placing restrictions on the 
sale and marketing of a product to buyers who 
eventually sell and ship it in interstate commerce. 


“The question is thus presented whether in the 
absence of Congressional legislation prohibiting or 
regulating the transactions affected by the state pro- 
gram, the restrictions which it imposes upon the sale 
within the state of a commodity by its producer to a 
processor who contemplates doing, and in fact does, 
work upon the commodity before packing and ship- 
ping it in interstate commerce, violate the Commerce 
Clause. 


States are Sovereign 


“The governments of the states are sovereign 
within their territory save only as they are subject to 
the prohibitions of the Constitution or as their action 
in some measure conflicts with powers delegated to 
the National Government, or with Congressional 
legislation enacted in the exercise of those powers. 
This Court has repeatedly held that the grant of 
power to Congress by the Commerce Clause did not 
wholly withdraw from the states the authority to 
regulate the commerce with respect to matters of local 
concern, on which Congress has not spoken. . . . 


“And no case has gone so far as to hold that a 
state could not license or otherwise regulate the sale 
of articles within the state because the buyer, after 
processing and packing them, will, in the normal 
course of business, sell and ship them in interstate 
commerce. 


No Inconsistent Congressional Action 


“This history (of the raisin industry) shows clearly 
enough that the adoption of legislative measures to 
prevent the demoralization of the industry by stabi- 
lizing the marketing of the raisin crop is a matter 
of state as well as national concern and, in the absence 
of inconsistent Congressional action, is a problem 
whose solution is peculiarly within the province of the 
state. In the exercise of its power the state has 
adopted a measure appropriate to the end sought. . . . 


‘We conclude that the California prorate program 
for the 1940 raisin crop is a regulation of state in- 
dustry of local concern which, in all the circumstances 
of this case which we have detailed, does not impair 
national control over the commerce in a manner or to 
a degree forbidden by the Constitution.” 



























THE LONG TERM 


An American Viewpoint 


by CLAUDE L. BENNER, V. 


T THE outset may I state that my discussion is 
Aziits to be directed primarily to the factors con- 

trolling the long term interest rate. I am going 
to pay only passing attention to such short term rates as 
are commonly found on acceptances, notes, bills or com- 
mercial paper. I am going to do so because the interest 
rate on mortgages is the one in which you are primarily 
interested and this mortgage rate is more nearly analo- 
gous to the long term rate on bonds than it is to any 
of the other interest rates commonly found in the money 
market. 

Moreover, the short term interest rate fluctuates more 
widely than does the long term rate and the causes for 
the fluctuations are usually found in the reserve positions 
of the banks. Changes in the long term rate, on the 
other hand, take place more slowly and tend to reflect 
the change in the net productivity of capital. Short 
term rates, therefore, are more susceptible to control 
through changes in banking practices and regulations 
than are long term rates. 

I do not wish to imply, however, that the interest 
rates found on the different kinds of obligations in the 
money market do not bear a relation one to another 
because they do. There is a very real relation between 
the short term bank rate of interest and the rate on long 
term bonds. But for the purpose of this discussion, we 
need not directly concern ourselves with this phase of 
the problem. 


Composition of an Ordinary Interest Rate 


What is commonly called the interest rate on a bond 
or a mortgage consists of three elements: (1) Pure 
interest, (2) A payment representing insurance against 
the estimated risk in the loan, and (3) An item to defray 
the costs incurred in connection with making and carry- 
ing out the loan contract. 

The rate on U. S. Government bonds is probably as 
good an illustration of a pure interest rate as can be 
found today. There is less doubt about the principal 
and interest on those bonds being paid than on any 
other security in the world. The wide variety of interest 
yields now being afforded by different railroad bonds 
shows how the payment for risk varies in the ordinary 
market rate of interest. Some railroad bonds today 
are selling on an interest return as low as 3% and others 
on a return as high as 8% or 9%. The fact that the 
interest rate on a well aoe othr mortanae loan is usually 
higher than that on a good bond is mainly accounted 
for by the greater expense involved in | taking care of 

a portfolio of mortgage loans. : 
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The item in the nominal interest rate that the lender 
insists on having for assuming the risk of lending his 
capital and for defraying of the costs of supervising 
his investments varies from time to time. Right now 
this item is the lowest on record. It is only about one- 
quarter of 1% on the highest grade corporate bonds and 
about 1% on mortgage loans. May I state that | think 
experience may well prove that this differential between 
the pure interest return on Government bonds and the 
yield on these other forms of investments is much toc 
small. The net yield on war bonds may well turn out 
to be higher in the end, when loss of principal and 
expense of handling are considered. 

But whatever may turn out to be the correct payment 
for assuming the risks and defraying the costs of taking 
care of investments, there has been growing up for the 
last several years what might be called “A Cult of Low 
Interest Rates.” In England as well as in this country 
it seems to be taken for granted that interest rates for 
an indefinite time in the future must be kept low. Two 
main reasons are advanced for this belief: (1) It 1s 
stated that otherwise the interest on the government 
debt will be too great a burden for the taxpayer to pay, 
and (2) Low interest rates are necessary to prevent 
deflation and to encourage borrowing so that business 
will expand in the years after the war. 

It is further maintained by the advocates of low 
interest rates that the need for cheap money will be so 
imperative after the war that the government will be 
compelled to do whatever is necessary to see that the 
low rates are maintained. The problem thus presented, 
therefore, naturally breaks itself down into two parts: 
(1) Are low interest rates in themselves a positive good, 
essential to the maintenance of future prosperity and a 
sine qua non of maintaining the government’s credit, 
and (2) If low interest rates are essential, can the gov- 
ernment keep them low? And under what conditions 
and at what costs? 


Low Interest Rates Not Essential to Prosperity 


Ow 
re 


Let us first consider briefly how essential are 
interest rates to the maintenance of prosperity. Is t! 
any reason for thinking that the all time low interest 
rates of the last decade had much influence in restoring 
business to a higher level of activity? What determ‘nes 
whether or not a man will borrow money to expand his 
business? Does not the question, in itself, imply the 
obvious answer, namely, that he will borrow money 
when he thinks he can put it to use in his business : nd 

{Continued on page 40) 
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Hf lecture on this subject delivered at the Insur- 
ance Institute of London on March 9th by Mr. E. F. 


lender 
ing his 


rvising Martin, F.I.A. (Legal & General) was necessarily 
it nowfMsomewhat technical and it should be of considerable 
it one-MMassistance to candidates for the valuation section of the 
ds andLife Branch examination of the Chartered Insurance 
| think#@lnstitute. Nevertheless, it touched on some points of 
etweenfmeeneral interest which might be the better of wider 


nd thefiMrecognition. 

ch too In the first place, Mr. Martin illustrated what life 
rn outfBinsurance (in part) would look like if the market value 
al and—Mfof interest became zero. Premiums for whole of life 


policies would then more than double at the younger 
ages, would increase by over 50% for middle age, and 
ver 20% for age 60, the percentage decreasing as age 
at entry increased because, of course, there would be less 


yment 
taking 
or the 


f LowfMtime for interest to operate and its elimination would 
yuntry make less difference. 
es for 

Two Effect on Limited Payment Policies 

It 1s 
nment #™ More striking was his reminder that limited payment 
o pay, Mwhole-life policies in these conditions would disappear 
revent [imbecause the reserve under every fully-paid policy would, 
siness fin the absence of interest, require to be equal to the sum 








insured, so that the premium for this kind of policy 


f low—#would be exactly the same as for endowment insurance, 


be sof™which in turn would be so large that on maturity the 
ill befpolicyholder must in every case have paid far more 
at thef#than the sum insured. Single premium policies would 
ented, be unknown because the premium at the outset, even 


parts: if the business could be transacted without any expense, 
good, @must be as large as the sums insured and since expense 
and a could not be ruled out altogether the policyholder would 
redit, be paying in more than the sum insured right at the 
- gov- HBstart, and his effective insurance, for some years at 
itions Mleast, would be a negative quantity. This, said Mr. 
Martin, was a flight of fancy, but with the use of a net 
interest rate as low as 2% for the calculation of modern 
non-profit premiums it was perhaps less fantastic than 
it might once have been. It is a pity that the lecturer did 
: low Minot let his fancy have its head a little further so as to 
there Mitell us what the effect on the business as a whole (not 
‘erest $n premiums alone) would be in similar circumstances. 
oring After tracing the movement of the rate of interest 
nines @#Since the beginning of the present century, during the 
d his ## first half of which, he pointed out, it seemed evident we 
y the §should witness a full circle in the variation of life office 
joney Byields, Mr. Martin went on to discuss the probable 
sand (future in this respect. There could be no improvement 
until the restrictions imposed by Government were re- 
EWS BAUGUST 1, 1944 





NTEREST RATE 


An English Viewpoint 






by the Editor of ‘The Review,’ London. 


moved and offices were able once again to seek their 
investments freely, and only then if a sufficient supply 
of suitable securities was available. It seemed inevitable 
that Government would continue to exercise control over 
the new issue market, but the field of post-war recon- 
struction would be tremendous and the monetary needs 
of finance and industry correspondingly large. It seemed 
doubtful whether remuneration for investment on the 
present scale would satisfy investors, who would no 
longer be compelled by patriotic urge to part with the 
large sums of money required, without inducement in 
the shape of a higher return on their capital. The build- 
ing programme, for example, would be enormous, and 
its financial backing would demand correspondingly 
large enlistment of capital. Would not the demand raise 
the price of money? If the immediate post-war period, 
as some anticipate, brought depreciation in its train, that 
in itself would set the ball rolling. 


Effect on Capital Investment 


But would it? That as we see it is not a question that 
it is possible to ignore completely in any speculation of 
this kind. In the first place, what would investors do 
if the rate of interest offered to them for the use of 
their capital for reconstruction purposes did not “satisfy 
them”? They could, of course, merely let it accumulate 
in the banks, in which case it, or a great part of it, would 
find its way into reconstruction just the same. In that 
case most of the small remuneration for its use would 
go into somebody else’s pocket. But supposing it were 
possible to hold up capital altogether in this way, are 
we to suppose that reconstruction simply would not pro- 
ceed? Is it not much more likely that reconstruction 
would go on unimpeded and that the necessary money 
would be found in other ways, in the same way, for 
example, as it is being found to finance the war? Thus 
we should be back where we are now, but with this 
unfoftunate difference, that the State would be running 
the affairs of the country in peace-time just as they are 
doing now that we are at war. It is not difficult, we 
think, to see that it might suit the book of certain 
political interests excellently well to encourage the de- 
velopment of such a situation. Far be it from us to 
suggest that such a state of affairs is likely, but is it 
safe to leave it out of consideration altogether? In shut- 
ting our eyes to the possibility may we not be providing 
the opportunity for it to come about? 

In the second place, it is not so long since we had 
the unpleasant surprise of encountering depreciation 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ENGLISH VIEW OF INTEREST RATE—Continued 


and low interest rates at the same time. Perhaps it 
would be well to ask ourselves whether we may not be 
repeating the mistake so many of us made during the 
last war, of expecting that after the war we shall revert 
to pre-war conditions. 

As Mr. Martin himself said, we must remember the 
Government will also be a borrower. It will need funds 
for its own share in reconstruction and to meet liabilities 
of maturing war loans, and will be interested in promot- 
ing conditions which will enable it to borrow as cheaply 
as possible. We might therefore look forward to some 
measure of restraint on the raising of the rate of interest. 
Taxation also had to be taken into account. But on bal- 
ance, he said, there must be some improvement in life 
office net yields, and when that turn of the tide took 
place a new cycle would have commenced. Nothing but 
a very gradual and moderate rise in net yield, he thought, 
was to be expected in the near future. (The italics in 
the above passage are our responsibility. They em- 
phasise Mr. Martin’s confidence, which we shall all hope 
will prove to have been well placed. ) 


Effect on Non-Par Business 


Discussing the effect of the progression of interest 
rates on premiums, Mr. Martin pointed out that non- 
profit * premiums were most likely to be affected. Since 
an accurate estimate of the proper interest rate to use 
in the calculation of a long-term premium was not 
possible, the utmost that could be done was to have 
regard to the current rate on new investments, to weigh 
carefully the prospects of change, and decide on a rate 
accordingly. It might be said that when interest rates 
were medium or high, offices were legislating correctly 
for short-term contracts only, leaving the rates for 
longer-terms to the compensating effect of the swing of 
the pendulum. The difficulry was that if they took too 
gloomy a view competition would make it less easy to do 
business, and it had to be confessed that it was some- 
times difficult to abide by principles. 

To put it another way, at a time when interest rates 
were changing there was a natural tendency to be hesitant 
in giving effect to a rise in yield by cheapening pre- 
miums, and not so hesitant in increasing premiums when 
the yield dropped. Competition had the effect that it 
tended to accelerate the change in the former case and 
to retard it in the latter. 


After discussing the effect on surplus earnings of 
variation in interest rates requiring a change in the rate 
used in valuations, Mr. Martin asked what of the 
present time? Offices, he said, were faced with condi- 
tions entirely without precedent in that new investments 
were confined and made at low rates of interest, and 
taxation was higher than it had ever been. Though the 
fall in the net rate on account of taxation had been 
arrested the decline continued, through constant dilution 
by new investment rates. Margins between net yield 
and pre-war valuation rates of interest had seriously 
diminished. Bonus-earning power had naturally suf- 
fered a decline, and surpluses, which in the main had 


*In Great Britain “non-profit” means “non-par.”’ 
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been retained in the funds until happier and more 
settled conditions returned, had been further depleted 
by the necessity for strengthening reserves. There wa; 
evidence that valuations were being made on a more 
stringent basis and he had no doubt there would be more 
of it as time passed. There was, however, a limit to the 
capacity of offices to continue strengthening reserves 

and he hardly expected to see serious challenge to the 
21%2% optimum if the expectation of policyholders for 
some bonus in respect of the war period was not to be 
disappointed. 


thot 


Effect on Non-Par Reserves ae 
se 

Non-profit reserves, where made at a higher interes tor 
rate than that for with profit business, demanded par-fM °” 
ticular attention. Even a net premium valuation at ¢ TY 
moderately low rate of interest did not savour of greai } 5 
strength when the net yield was approaching that as- ~. 
sumed in the valuation, for the net premium value we 
might be dangerously high in comparison with the officdgm™ “*™' 
premium, leaving no proper margin for expenses. so 
The present situation hit more heavily those office: wi 
whose proportion of non-profit and annuity busines#i ..4:, 


was above normal. Much of this business had ariser 

from superannuation schemes which could rightly be 

regarded as in the national interest. A feature of sucl 

schemes was that offices were compelled to continue th 7 
use of what were now very favourable rates of premiun 
for all new entrants within a fixed period from outse' 
and for all future increment benefits of those same new ),,p) 
entrants. Of whatever type the business, however, the plete 
maintenance of adequate reserves was a burden to be. 
borne by the offices alone and this might entail encroach-J }},, 
ment on the surplus contributed by the with-profit bus- {4 
ness, and where the proportion of such business waif dea] 
high, the encroachment might be serious. adve 


An interesting feature at the moment was that policiegi trod 
were being written at premiums calculated at interesfoi c 
rates lower than those assumed in valuations. This waiiare 1 
in the nature of a contradiction of the conditions undef sion 
which the business was transacted. The effect of thiijthe . 
net premium valuation was that while there was an unfijcove 
doubted loading profit emerging, there was a strain of field 
the interest earned by older business. The difficulty laygij tem; 
in the segregation of such business for special treatment said 
conc 
tens1 
ance 
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General Summary 


To sum up the situation generally, dwindling yield 


had reduced surpluses, and strengthening reserves ha r 
further depleted current surplus available for distribu conc 
tion in bonuses after the war. Post-war depreciatio¥{ prop 
might have a further depressing effect upon the amount] the , 
available for bonus allotment. Even where strengthen $i oppc 
ing of reserves had taken place interest margins wer tual! 
not what they had been and probably rock bottom in thi only 
respect had not yet been reached. Indications did nof sura 
point to any rapid improvement of the yield on ‘und tion 
even when the turn took place and bonus rat:s, "MM busi: 
seemed, must be on a comparatively modest scale in thf bias 
early post-war era. to 0 
The Review, London. 
AUC 
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SSCTVES 
to the —_— 
rs for OST of you have heard 
t to be many times the saying, “One 
picture is better than ten 
thousand words.” While that is 
pretty generally true, let us note 
seriously One important exception. 
nteres Mf For the two words “Social Security” 
par: iorm a phrase which is as dramatic 
n at es vy picture I have ever seen. 
. ose [hey mean everything we have ever 
«. dreamed of in life. In the whole 
lat as 7 
value Snow history of the world, there 
o office eave perhaps been invented but few 
Bmore significant phrases, so mean- 
‘ ingful to all people, regardless of 
Olncew race, religion, social standing, edu- 
USINESME cation, or degree of wealth. 
ariset 
atly be Broad Extension Planned 
it such 
ue thi The dreams these two magic 
enue words have created in the minds of 
outst a large section of the American 
Ne NWR public may not be possible of com- 
er, thei olete realization ; most people know 
| to DERE and accept that. But much of what 
TOaCh MM the phrase means can be achieved, 
t —_ and will be. Eager to gain a great 
Ss wai 


deal of ground as rapidly as possible, 
advocates of quick action have in- 









roliciegam troduced in this country the principle 
nteres™™ oi compulsory social insurance, and 
lis wai are now pressing for a broad exten- 


-undefsion of the original act, adding to 


of ththe number covered, the amount of 
ai ung™coverage, and entering into new 
‘ain ol™™fields of activity, not hitherto con- 
ity laygtemplated. At this time it may be 
itment/ said that, so far as the public is 


concerned, these proposais for ex- 
tension of compulsory social insur- 
ance are the only specific proposals 
ulder serious consideration for the 
purpose of achieving social security. 

Thus, those who entertain doubts 
concerning the soundness of these 
proposals are, for the moment, in 
the negative position of seeming to 
oppose social security, although ac- 
tually their opposition is directed 
only against compulsory social in- 
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lic) not surance. Moreover, where opposi- 
funds tion centers within the insurance 
it's, MMM business, the charge of prejudice and 
in the bias can be laid, and is one not easy 
to overcome. 
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These considerations lead inevi- 
tably to the conclusion that those of 
us in the insurance business who 
have grave doubts of the merit of 
expansion proposals, must, first, be 
certain that our opposition is 
soundly based, and, second, be pre- 
pared to act constructively toward 
the achievement of social security 
by a means which all can approve. 

[ believe that you will agree with 
me that the difference between 
weakly or soundly based opposition 
is the difference between opinion 
and fact. In a situation such as we 
face today, opinion is_ well-nigh 
worthless, even though it may be 
expressed by leaders in whom the 
people have the utmost reason to 
place full confidence. On the other 
hand, facts are very hard to come 
by. Our own experience with com- 
pulsory social insurance is very lim- 
ited and offers little in the way of 
solid data upon which to base judg- 
ment of proposals for a greatly 
expanded and highly centralized 
system. Experience abroad is of 
much longer duration, but there are 
many complicating factors involved 
in any effort to apply that experi- 
ence to conditions as they exist in 
the United States. 

We have, as yet, for example, 
but very meager data concerning the 
cost of an expanded program of 
compulsory social insurance, such as 
is now being advocated, neither in 
terms of dollars and cents, nor in 
terms of such intangibles as freedom 
of opportunity and enterprise, edu- 
cational advantages, scientific prog- 
ress, living standards, and national 
strength. 

It has been assumed, and with 
more than a little basis of fact, that 
the experience with compuisory so- 
cial insurance in foreign countries, 
such as Germany, England, New 
Zealand and others, has been gen- 


by E. H. O'CONNOR 
Exec. Director, Insurance 
Economics Society of America 


erally beneficial, but there are defi- 
nite indications that its imposition 
has entailed losses as well as gains, 
and these matters need to be studied 
and analyzed before we _ proceed 
with a similar type of development 
in this country. 


Compulsory Social Security 


Perhaps more important than any 
other single consideration today, is 
the need to know exactly what effect 
the adoption of an expanded com- 
pulsory social insurance program 
would have on the problem of post- 
war employment. No other single 
problem is of such wide concern 
today—and it is true that advocates 
of expansion are, by implication, at 
least, suggesting that immediate 
adoption of their plans is a desir- 
able prerequisite to any plan for 
solving the postwar employment 
problem. 

An expanded program of com- 
pulsory social insurance would 
necessarily entail very great prob- 
lems of administration, and one of 
the more serious of these is the 
question of whether or not certain 
phases of the program should be 
administered at the state or federal 
level. As to this question there are 
wide differences of opinion, but, 
again, almost every statement made 
has had more basis in opinion than 
in fact. 

Still another important considera- 
tion in any discussion of compulsory 
social insurance is its dynamic 
quality. Most of us have assumed 
that if we give ground herg in re- 
turn for concessions there, over- 
development of the system might be 

(Continued on the next pagu) 
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Social Security—Continued 
stemmed, but preliminary studies of 
the growth of social insurance all 
give strong evidence of a quality 
which admits of no lasting conces- 
sions at any point. There seems to 
be no ultimate goal or peak, at which 
point it can be said that the program 
is now complete. The pressure for 
new coverage, new benefits, etc., etc., 
will always find strong support and 
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the difficulties in the way of those 
opposing renewed expansion con- 
tinue to multiply. 


Industrial Viewpoint 
Here, we might pause a moment 
to consider briefly the implications 
of an expanded compulsory social 


insurance system, as related to your 
own particular branch of the insur- 
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ance business. Perhaps more than 
any other, you men operating in the 
industrial field are in closest touch 
with the people for whose greates 
benefit social insurance is designed, 
Likewise, as you undoubtedly realize 
better than I, these are the peopk 
whose margin of possible saving: 
would be most seriously cut into by 
a steep increase in wage deductions 
for social insurance. Presumably, Mpow 
enactment of the Wagner-Murray- Ayr 
Dingell bill, for example, would.) | 
force reconsideration of your entire IB [psy 
sales planning, and possibly create MR (jty 
such severe competitive conditions HR \Vjd 
in fields still open as to endanger fi per 
your continued progress. All of youl Any 
are of course aware of the provision 33;, 
which authorizes death benefits t if 
all covered workers without respec’ pres 
to whether or not other benefits ari jo, | 
payable (as is the case with respec and 
to the present law). I am not pre 
pared to discuss this provision aif olob 
this time, but the probable value toi tion. 
you of a factual study of its possible yen; 













mid: 


effects could be considerable. and 
These remarks will give you , ‘ 
hurried glimpse at some few of the : “i 
problems which need to be thor: hee 
oughly investigated and aired. For ™ 
the people of the United Stategmm*"'* 
surely are entitled to know the fact: nae, 
and to be in a position to base thei ’''‘ 
final judgment upon a well rounde 
understanding of the social securit “ae 
picture. | 
colo: 
Hav 
History B East 









In a period of less than thre 
hundred years, which contains vit 


tually the whole history of Ameri p, 
can progress, we insurance peopl{¥imp 
have made great strides in bringing hroa 
the advantages of security to thon} 
homes of our people. Because youl recs 


are, and have been, in the thick Offical 
the business yourself, it will servaiirat;, 
no good purpose for me to recittiothe 


the figures at this time. But I woul the 
like to pause long enough to sag@dire 
that I do not believe that our salefiapp! 
forces, derided and cartooned, af cuss 


they have been, for their persistence “| 
deserve to be chided now, or thet with 
business endangered, because no§raft 
every man, woman and child in th pron 
United States own an _ insuranc that 
policy. That so many do, and tha subj 
the number has increased so rapid! Hand 
phas 







(Continued on page 48) 
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Ii insurance is, and must 

continue to be, a service to man- 

kind regardless of geographical 
boundaries, declared Dr. J. Albert 
Avrack, Vice President and Medi- 
cal Director, The United States Life 
Insurance Company, New York 
City, in his address on ‘World- 
Wide Underwriting” before the 
members of the Medical Section, 
American Life Convention, at the 
33rd Annual Meeting. 

In opening his remarks he ex- 
pressed regret that the opportunity 
for him to discuss this overwhelming 
and boundless subject comes in the 
midst of a tragic, three-dimensional, 
global war and that the war condi- 
tions, in many instances, had pre- 
vented him from obtaining accurate 
and recent statistical data. 

At the conclusion of his paper and 
the interesting discussions thereon 
by Dr. R. C. Montgomery, Medical 
Officer, The Manufacturers Life In- 
surance Company, Toronto, On- 
tario, and Dr. J. Travenick, Medical 
Director, The Occidental Life In- 
surance Company of California, Los 
Angeles, Cal., there was shown 
through the courtesy of Dr. Avrack 
colored motion pictures taken in 
Hawaii, the Orient and the Far 
East. 


Discussion Outlined 


Pointing out that it was obviously 
impossible to adhere to his subject’s 
broad scope, he said that he would 
only attempt a brief discussion with 
regard to morbidity, mortality, med- 
ical facilities, medical education, 
ratio of physicians to population and 
other matters of general interest to 
the life insurance company medical 
directors and underwriters as they 
apply to the countries under dis- 
Cussion., 

“I do not intend to burden you 
with a mass of statistical data or a 
rait of zig-zag graphic charts,” he 
promised at the outset and he kept 
that promise, handling the entire 
subject in a most interesting manner 
and interspersing the more serious 
phases with some lighter comments 
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that very effectively brought home 
forcefully some of his major points, 
for instance his reference to a full- 
page advertisement which read: “No 
spot on earth is more than 60 hours 
flying time from your local airport.” 
This means more international co- 
operation via necessity, he observed. 
The ad was illustrated with a car- 
toon emphasizing how the entire 
world rubs elbows almost anywhere 
today. 


Life Insurance Needed Everywhere 


“Life insurance is an integral part 
of every country’s needs,” Dr. Av- 
rack continued. “There is a very 
definite need abroad for life insur- 
ance coverage in American com- 
panies. The United States Life 
Insurance Company has had its difh- 
culties as one of the all too few life 
insurance companies in this country 
to study the means and provide the 
protection for life insurance abroad. 
Life insurance, as one of the great- 
est industries of our times, has 
unlimited possibilities in this field. 
Thoreau once said : ‘If you have built 
castles in the air, your work is not 
lost; that is where they should be. 
Now put foundations under them.’ 
In our little way, I feel that The 
United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany has done just that and has thus 
far had good experience and great 
future promise in spite of the war— 
and this is not a commercial plug. 

“We must agree that the future 
is, after all, but what we make the 
present, influenced by past experi- 
ences. This is especially true of 
life. It is the very foundation upon 
which life insurance is constructed. 
By the same token, we must appraise 
the far reaching advance which will 
come out of this global war with 
regard to better understanding of 
distant countries brought ever closer 
by modern transportation. This 





world is now being welded together 
so that distance will be no object in 
the near future.” 

He added, that this means that 
life insurance, as.always, will have 
a great part to play in the world’s 
progress after the war. “This means 
also that we should not try to do 
tomorrow's job with yesterday’s 
tools,” he continued. 

“These are fast changing times. 
In spite of greater government con- 
trol, there will be a definite need for 
free enterprise to pay the bill for 
public works and social progress 
after the war. Changes, we are now 
experiencing them, are not new. 
Such changes have occurred in the 
past and will occur again. Life is a 
continual struggle accompanied by 
change. Those who are pliable and 
can change will survive. This means 
we must be resilient to change.” 


U. S. Companies Not Active in 
Foreign Field 


He observed that the life insur- 
ance companies of the United States 
have never shown any great inclina- 
tion to write life insurance in foreign 
countries, adding that today there 
are few American companies operat- 
ing outside the continental limits of 
the United States. Several Cana- 
dian companies, however, have a 
fairly large life insurance portfolio 


overseas. In this connection he 
brought out that the countries 


chosen by the United States “and 
Canadian companies operating in the 
foreign field are generally more 
stable and consequently there is less 
risk of disturbance to foreign cor- 
porations in such countries. 

‘There is a very legitimate need 
for life insurance coverage in Amer- 
ican Companies by persons in for- 
eign countries,’ Dr. Avrack con- 
tinued. “After the war there will 
be an expansion in this direction 
because it is likely that the United 
States will take a leading part in 
international affairs. Isolation is 
gone and we must build our future 
together, aiding each other—but not 


(Continued on the next page) 
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World-Wide Underwriting—Cont'd 


exploiting each other. Some of this 
business abroad originates right here 
in the United States by persons go- 
ing to foreign countries on business 
either temporarily or permanently. 
These applicants prefer insurance in 
a United States company. Also a 
great deal of business is developed 
abroad by American agencies on the 
lives of foreign residents in those 
countries. Likewise, natives of those 
foreign countries often desire that 
their insurance be placed in Ameri- 
can companies because they believe 
that our companies are more stable 
than their domestic carriers. What- 
ever the reason, the ever increasing 
need exists for American life insur- 
ance abroad, although the war has 
disturbed a large portion of transac- 
tions of this character temporarily.” 


Dr. Avrack also brought out that 
in recent years, the governments of 
all countries have finally awakened 
to the realization that the health of 
the people is essential to their wel- 
fare, strength and happiness. “This 
means stability and security of a 
nation,” he continued. “Health and 
longevity means manpower. The 
medical profession and the life in- 
surance fraternities welcome this 
awakening in countries all over the 
world to provide public health and 
protection as one of their funda- 
mental and essential activities.” 


Some Problems 


Touching on the problems entailed 
in writing life insurance business in 
foreign lands, Dr. Avrack said that 
such underwriting requires the same 
diagnostic measures of inspection, 
percussion and auscultation as ap- 
plied to our ordinary domestic busi- 
ness and in addition seasoned ex- 
perience and direct contact, also 
essential for proper underwriting in 
the domestic field. He admitted that 
it may be more difficult to under- 
stand existing peculiarities of ap- 
plicants in foreign countries. 


Securing Physicians 


In 1936 the United States Life 
decided to expand its foreign busi- 
ness. Dr. Avrack as its medical 


director realized the need for co- 
operative, qualified and trustworthy 
He also concluded that 


examiners. 








if all of the American companies 
doing business in any given country 
should combine their efforts ty 
choose and train physicians ii such 
places as good insurance exaniiners, 
all the companies would derive ; 
great mutual advantage. Othe 
companies were receptive to this plar 
and details were finally worked ow 
so that today the Sun Life, Manu. 
facturers Life, Confederation Life 
Canada Life, Crown Life, Imperid 
Life, Pan-American Life, Asia Lift 
and the United States Life have ir 








inSu} 
inter 





the establishment of the Interna. De | 
tional Medical Directory of Foreig: te 
Examiners a dependable source fom 
examiners in their foreign fields. ~ 


Dr. Avrack said that before thei, 
war this directory contained the 


names, addresses, qualifications an¢ sem 
other pertinent information of 8,200 «, 
foreign medical examiners in almosi ony 
every part of the world, exclusiv@™,., 


of the United States, Canada angi... 
Europe. be es 
At various times he had _ visitediiwill 
a number of foreign lands and durfition, 
ing the course of his talk he gavelMdays 
some very interesting experiences ilfger 
the Territory of Hawaii, Southibe c 
America, China, the Philippine [s-{com: 
lands and other parts of the Orientfpass 
and Far East. Tho 
the 

Future restt 

milit 

In conclusion he expressed that's’ 
belief that the future of “Worldgga'ss 


Wide Underwriting” of both do shov 
mestic and foreign business, as } basi: 
fast growing and competitive enter wor 
prise, is very promising. The busi wide 
ness of life insurance could not haviig’® © 
attained its present dominance withfg°‘'’ 
out a policy of energetic, forward - 
looking research with corresponding ; 
evolutionary advance. ~ 


“In human progress, things ¢ 
not just happen—they are mace t 
happen,” he emphasized. 


“Taken as a group, the life m ce 
surance companies of the Unitedi¥ cons 
States and Canada, in whacteve abil; 
countries they operate, have aciiWa; 
quired a stamp of character that "Hi tive. 
recognized far and wide as a uatB hay: 
antee of fidelity in the discharze OB pety 
their obligations and respon: ibil hay, 
ties,” he continued. “I am sure thafor n 
this reputation will bear fruit in thei pro; 
ever closer welded world of the no Byear 
too distant future.” dru; 
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VIATION is going to be a 
major problem for the medi- 
cal directors and other life 
insurance company officials who are 
interested in the selection of life 
insurance risks in the postwar era, 


A 





nterna:- < 
~ .. MDr. Harry W. Dingman, Vice Pres- 
oreigy . ° ° < ° 
ees fe ident and Medical Director, Conti- 

- OF . 
Nd nental Assurance Company of Chi- 
~4LIS, 


cago, declared in an address on 
“War and Insurability” before the 
vembers of the Medical Section, 
American Life Convention. 

“Almost 2,500,000 persons are 
‘connected with the air forces in one 
vay or another,” Dr. Dingman con- 
inued. “Most of them will return 
0 civil life highly air-minded. That 
vill be a matter of travel and recrea- 
ion, as well as occupation. The 
ays are already gone when passen- 
er travel on regular airlines can 
called a rateable hazard. It be- 
omes a question of whether any 
assenger flying can be penalized. 
Thought is rapidly progressing to 
the point where the only aviation 
restriction that is justified is for 
military flying and members of the 
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ed thammctew in civilian flying. At once 
Worldgmduestion arises as to whether this 
th dofmshould be on western hemisphere 
as gagasis only or world-wide. If not 
-enteraam WOtld-wide today, it will be world- 
e busi ide in the very near future. This 
st havg’S One phase of my talk that de- 
» with#Eetves ample discussion, and sym- 
rward fag pathetic.” 
ondingag then Dr, Dingman struck a very 
‘Boptimistic note as he concluded his 
ns address, saying: 
— Some Benefits 
lie i “The last thought of the AFTER 
Unite@ii considerations of War and Insur- 
1aceve@ ability should be optimistic, and is. 
re ac War is an evil thing. It is destruc- 
that Mtive, grievous, and sad. But it does 
/ Sua have compensations. It gives im- 
Te OM petus to aviation such as would not 
n ibil-M have occurred in a quarter century 
re thai or more, It gives impetus to medical 
in the progress that might have waited 
he no years and years and years. Sulfa 
drugs are miracle drugs, and what 
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we have learned about them during 
the war is plenty, and to the ad- 
vantage of our civilian population. 
Penicillin may not have been dis- 
covered except for the war. Plasma 
was an occasional matter just a few 
years ago. Now it is a matter of 
course in civilian hospitals as in 
military hospitals. —Tremendous ad- 
vances have been made by the 
lessons that have been learned in 
this war. In a sense scientists have 
put themselves against scientists, 
some of them for matters of de- 
struction, some for matters of 
progress. Verily, verily, I do be- 
lieve that the pros beat the cons.” 

Dr. Dingman divided his address 
on the subject: “War and Insur- 
ability” into three major parts. The 
considerations to be taken into ac- 
count BEFORE the young man 
goes into the armed services; sec- 
ondly those which touch on applica- 
tions for life insurance which are 
occasionally received from men in 
the services, and, in the concluding 
part he went into matters that prob- 
ably will present themselves in the 
postwar period, when the soldiers, 
sailors, marines, airmen, WACS, 
WAVES, SPARS, etc. return to 
civil life. 

Some of the points he brought out 
in his address were: 


Before Service 


At ages 18-37 all males are sub- 
ject to armed service. If acceptable, 
they are, presumably, eligible for 
life insurance except as military con- 
siderations may modify. If unac- 
ceptable because of dependents or 
occupation, eligibility for insurance 
may not be affected. But if unac- 
ceptable for physical or mental 
reasons, or malingering, insurance 
companies have a problem. At this 
point discussion is desirable on how 
to get information from the Draft 
Board, and whether the label psycho- 
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neurosis as applied by army doctors 
is as serious as we have been ac- 
customed to think of this ailment 
after such diagnosis in civil life. 
Army standards and insurance 
standards run parallel on major de- 
fects of the various systems of the 
body, such as cerebral spinal, cardio- 
vascular, pulmonary, gastrointes- 
tinal, and genitourinary. But there 
are many structural defects where 
army standards are severe: hernia 
for example, flat feet, infantile 
paralysis, impaired vision, defective 
teeth. In most such instances life 
insurance companies concede eligi- 
bility for coverage. Army standards 
are strict for psychoneurotic ail- 
ments and psychosomatic. With 
these affairs, army standards run 
somewhat parallel to non-cancellable 
disability. The hazard is long and 
protracted illness at some future 
time. In other words, pensions. 


During War 


Persons in armed services occa- 
sionally apply for life insurance. Are 
they acceptable? Usually yes. Sure, 
we encourage their buying 10M gov- 
ernment insurance, but 10M may 
not be enough, and government in- 
surance may not answer some prob- 
lems if lump sum settlement is 
desired. Persons in the insurance 
business can buy wholesale and may 
regard the lesser cost of their pro- 
tection as adequate offset to the war 
clause. Some persons seek option 
on future insurability ; an offset of 
the potential hazard of loss of leg 
or lung against the lesser protection 
because of war clause may look at- 
tractive to both buyer and seller. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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War and Insurability—Continued 





Besides which, premium money may 
be regarded as savings. In event of 
war claim, face amount of policy 
may not be payable but premium is 
returnable with higher interest than 
banks pay. 

Because of military service our 
soldiers and sailors are subject to 












psychosomatic affairs, second, par- 
ticularly gastrointestinal, particu- 
larly peptic ulcer; asthma, third; 
(and it becomes a fair question 
whether asthma should have psycho- 
somatic consideration or allergic) 
malaria and tropical ailments, of 
which malaria is far the most im- 
portant, fourth; trauma, fifth. In 
battle areas, trauma may be first on 



































with such policies as: 


e Participating 
e Non-Participating 
e Salary Savings 


e Juvenile 
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impairments that come chiefly under the list. The psychic and psycho- 
five heads: psychic disorders, first; somatic affairs that show up in 
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service should have been screened 
out at induction examination, but 
psychic and psychosomatic affairs 
are not easy to recognize in advance 
of actual breakdown under strain 
and stress. Just as it becomes an 
army problem whether to discharge 
these men for their impairments or 
salvage them, so it becomes an in- 
surability problem whether their ail- 
ments will affect longevity under the 
ordinary trials of civil life. Insofar 
as malaria and tropical diseases are 
concerned, there is one thing’ for. 
tunate in the future appraisal oj 
individuals so afflicted. These ai. 
flictees get well or they do not. Ii 
they do get well, there are no im- 
pairing after results except four 
ailments chiefly: malaria, filaria in- 
fection, amoebic dysentery, and 
undulant fever. 


After the War 


Return to industry of our armeé 
personnel involves an immediate 
problem in occupation. Most chaps 
will return to their original jobs or 
something similar. Some will re. 
main in the service, it is true. Post- 
war army and navy will be greatl 
augmented over former peacetime 
standards. Many who return will 
change occupation. There will be 


a large influx into aviation. Some 
will want to go into radio. Some 


into telegraphy. The many special 
courses that have been available 
soldiers and sailors will influence 
some of them in their future lives 
Stability in these different vocation: 
will become an insurance problem 
Not a few will seek jobs that involve 
foreign travel and habitat. Selection 
of risks will become much more 
cosmopolitan after the war than 1 
has been hitherto. 

It was then that he made his ob- 
servations in regards to aviation m 
the postwar era and concluded with 
his general over-all rather optimist 
view of the days in the peace that 1s 
certain to come some day, pertaps 
‘arlier than some of us may suspect 
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ILL.O. STUDIES 


as the Employers’ Represen- 

tative at the International 
Labor Organization’s annual con- 
ference, having been chosen for 
that position by the National 
Chamber. Until the outbreak of 
the war, these conferences were 
held at the head office of the ILO 
in Geneva, Switzerland. Since the 
war only two conferences have 
been held, one in New York and 
the last one in Philadelphia. 

The second point emphasized 
at Philadelphia was the need for 
a broader type of social security. 

The Beveridge scheme for mini- 
mum security from the “cradle 
to the grave” was, if anything, 
outdone in the Quaker City. 
This demand came from every 
part of the world. South America, 
Australia and the small occupied 
nations of Europe were, if any- 
thing, more insistent upon the en- 
actment of social security laws 
than were the United States and 
Great Britain. In fact, it was per- 


= seven years I have served 


by HENRY |. HARRIMAN 
of Boston, vice-chairman of the 
New England Power Association and 
member of the National Chamber's 
Board of Directors. 


x *k * 


fectly evident that the employers 
of some countries were support- 
ing social security feeling that it 
would be, in part, a substitute for 
increased wages. These employ- 
ers argued that as every employer 
must pay the same social security 
taxes, such taxes in no way handi- 
capped one firm in its competition 
with another. The workers, of 
course, wanted increased pay but 
they were even more anxious for 
security in case of sickness, acci- 
dent, unemployment and old age. 


Social Security Urged 
The employers’ group’ was 


frankly surprised at the universal- 
ity of the demand for all-inclusive 


os 
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social security legislation. It was 
their feeling, as it is mine, that 
such laws must come as a matter 
of evolution and I personally 
voted against the final resolution, 
feeling that it went too far and 
too fast. 

Now that I am back from Phila- 
delphia and have had an opportu- 
nity to view the conference with 
better perspective, I feel that the 
employers of the United States 
must face the demand for enlarged 
social security and that if they are 
wise they will not try to stop the 
enactment of such laws but will 
guide them into sound and reasan- 
able form. Social security can 
come too fast and it can come in 
a way which, among other things, 
will regiment and restrict medi- 
cine. Such laws also raise the 
problem as to whether their cost 
should be met through reserves, 
as in the case of life insurance, or 
whether their cost should be met 
each year by assessments for that 
particular year. 
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Construction of Accident Feature 
Providing Benefits While Disabled to 
Engage in Any Occupation 


re, Casualty Com- 
pany issued to Tyler B. Dunlap 
an accident policy containing the 
following provision : 

“Total Disability. A. Or, if 
such injuries, directly and inde- 
pendently of all other causes, shall 
within twenty days from the date 
of accident, wholly and continu- 
ously disable the insured and pre- 
vent him from performing any 
and every duty pertaining to his 
occupation, the company will pay 
weekly indemnity at the rate here- 
inbefore specified for the period 
of such continuous total disability, 
but not exceeding fifty two con- 
secutive weeks. After the pay- 
ment of weekly indemnity for 
hifty two weeks as aforesaid the 
company will continue the pay- 
ment of weekly indemnity of the 
same amount thereafter so long 
as the insured shall be wholly and 
continuously disabled by such 
bodily injuries from engaging in 
any occupation or employment 
for wage or profit.” 


Dunlap was a dentist and had 
practiced his profession for ten 
vears. About ten years before, he 
suffered the total disability claimed, 
he purchased a farm on which he 
deened 20,000 peach trees, and upon 
which he built a large tenant house 
and other improvements. He also 
owned a home in the city. 

While showing a boy at the peach 
pgp how to grease a cog wheel 

| peach grader, his right hand 
was everely crushed, which resulted 
In some deformity, permanently dis- 
abling him in the practice of den- 
tistry. He continued to supervise 
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his farm from which he received a 
substantial income, but not as much 
as he had made prior to his injury 
from the practice of dentistry. 

The Supreme Court of South 
Carolina held: 

“Counsel for the defendant 
contend that the evidence defi- 
nitely establishes that the plaintiff 
has been and is now engaged in 
the occupation or employment of 
operating a peach orchard, and 
that he is as a matter of law not 
disabled within the terms of the 
policy, inasmuch as he is able to 
carry on a regular occupation, 


and is actually so doing. 
‘Under this policy, any reason- 
able person would have expected 


substantial protection, and would 
never have thought of the dis- 
ability insured against as one 
which must incapacitate him to 
earn the smallest sum in any pos- 
sible manner. The clause ‘engage 
in any occupation or employment 
for wage or profit’ should not be 
construed in the sense of any kind 
of occupation or employment, 


however insignificant or small the 
remuneration might be. We think 
the expressions ‘any occupation’ 
and ‘any employment’ should be 
considered to mean the usual em- 
ployment of the particular person 
insured, or such other employ- 
ment, if any, reasonably approxi- 
mating the same livelihood, as the 
insured might fairly be expected 
to follow in view of his station, 
circumstances, training, aptitude 
and physical and mental capabili- 
ties. This construction finds sup- 
port in the following cases: Moyle 
v. Mutual Life Ins. Co., 201 S. C. 
146, 21 S. E. (2d) 561; Long v. 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New 
York, 197 S. C. 492, 15 S. E. 
(2d) 761; (and others ) 

“A policy of this kind cannot 
be held to be one of income insur- 
ance, guaranteeing the insured 
against depreciation of his income 
on account of any injury; yet, if 
an insured is rendered incapable 
of continuing in his former occu- 
pation, but is able to perform 
some other work, that work 1n our 
opinion must not only be an oc- 
cupation or employment for which 
he is reasonably fitted, but must 
rationally approach the same live- 
lihood and standard of living 
which he enjoyed prior to his’ in- 
jury. This in our opinion, is a 
reasonable construction of the 
policy provisions, and one which 
must have been in the minds of 
the parties.” 


The judgment of the Common 
Pleas Circuit Court in favor of the 
plaintiff was affirmed. 


Tyler Bennett Dunlap v. Mary- 
land Casualty Company, 203 
S.C. 1; 2 S. E. (4) Si; 
149 A. L. R. 1 (this case is 


(Continued on the next page) 





Legal Spotlight—Continued 
followed in A. L. R. by a very 
thorough annotation of this 
question ). 


Travel Agency Held Not a Common 
Carrier Within Meaning of Accident 
Policy 


ETNA Life Insurance Com- 

pany issued to George H. Lar- 
son, its accident policy insuring 
“against loss resulting from bodily 
injuries effected solely through 
external, violent and _ accidental 
means, subject to the provisions, 
conditions and limitations herein 
contained.”” The policy contained 
the following condition, or limita- 
tion: 

“If such injuries shall result, 
directly and independently of all 
other causes, within ninety days 
from the date of accident, in any 
of the losses enumerated in this 
Part, the Company will pay the 
sum set opposite such loss in Col- 
umn A if the injuries are sus- 
tained by the Insured while riding 
as a passenger in or upon a public 
conveyance provided by a com- 
mon carrier for passenger service 
and propelled by  imechanicai 
power on land or water, or will 
pay the sum set opposite such loss 
in Column B if such injuries are 
sustained elsewhere. 

‘“Forlossof Column A Column B 

“LIFE $5,000 $3,000” 
larson met his death as the re- 

sult of an automobile accident and 
the administrator of his estate 
brought action on the policy. The 
insurance company admitted liability 
to the extent of $3,000.00 and after 
the evidence had been submitted, 
moved the court to direct a verdict 
in favor of the plaintiff for that 
amount and no more. The court 
directed a verdict for the plaintiff 
in the amount of $5,000.00 from 
which the insurance company ap- 
pealed. 

The Supreme Court of Washing- 
ton (Department 2), in its opinion, 
said : 

“The sole question for deter- 
mination is whether the insured, 
George H. Larson, met his death 
‘while riding as a passenger in or 
upon a public conveyance pro- 
vided by a common carrier for 
passenger service. The au- 
tomobile in which deceased was 


riding belonged to Corwin S. Bar- 
ton. ‘The car was under the con- 
trol of Alfred E. Sherman, who 
was going East from Seattle to 
pick up and fetch back a trailer. 
Barton and Sherman were negoti- 
ating for an agency for the distri- 
bution of trailers, with head- 
quarters at Bremerton. 

‘Before leaving Seattle, about 
noon of February 11th, Sherman 
picked up the insured and four 
other persons, two of whom were 
bound for Spokane. Larson and 
the other two were going to points 
farther East. At Spokane, two 
other persons were picked up in 
leu ot those dropped. Barton 
knew none of these people, and 
Sherman never met any of them 
betore lebruary 11th. He got in 
touch with them through the ac- 
tivities of Bellows, who operated 
a travel bureau known as ‘Pike 
Street Auto Travel,’ with an of- 
fice at 618 Pike Street in Seattle. 

‘Bellows neither owned nor op- 
erated automobiles for carrying 
passengers. His activities were 
confined to bringing together per- 
sons desiring transportation to the 
East or to California and owners 
of automobiles contemplating 
trips to such destinations. He 
rarely had anything to do with the 
arrangements between the owner 
of the automobile and the prospec- 
tive passenger. There was no 
fixed rate of charge for such 
transportation. The amount to be 
charged by the car owner and 
paid by the passenger was wholly 
a matter for agreement between 


them. Occasionally, when they 
tailed to agree, Bellows would 
suggest a compromise, which 


might or might not be accepted.” 

“Now, in these operations, may 
either Bellows on the one hand or 
Barton and Sherman on the other 
be said to be engaged in the busi- 
ness of a common éarrier? 
Whether one is engaged in such 
business is, of course, to be de- 
termined by what he does. Ter- 
minal Taxicab Co. v. Kutz, 241 
U. S. 252, 36 S. Ct. 583, 60 L. 
Ed. 984, Ann. Cas. 1916D, 765. 
One engaged in casual hauling is 
not a common carrier. Big Bend 
Auto Freight v. Ogers, 148 Wash. 
521, 269 P. 802. -Redfield on 


Carriers and other Bailees, Sec- 
tion 19. At page 15, that author 





says: ‘It is generally considered 
that where the carrier undertakes 
to carry only for the particular 
occasion, pro hac vice, as it is 
called, he cannot be held respon- 
sible as a common carrier. So. 
also, if the carrier be employed 
in carrying for one or a definite 
number of persons, by way of 
special undertaking, he is only a 
‘private carrier. To constitute one 
a common carrier he must make 
that a regular and constant busi- 
ness, or at all events, he must, for 
the time, hold himself ready to 
carry for all persons, indifferently, 
who choose to employ him.’ ” 

“It follows that, by the express 
terms of the policy under consid- 
eration, the limit of appellant’s 
liability is three thousand dollars.” 

‘The cause is remanded, with 
direction to enter judgment in 
favor of the plaintiff for three 
thousand dollars.” 

Hans L, Larson, Admr. v. Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, — 
Wash. (2d) —, 143 P. (2d) 
850, A. L. R. 1289. 


NEW TITLE FOR 
LIFE PRESIDENTS 


HE Association of Life Insur- 

ance Presidents, at a special meet- 
ing at The Waldorf-Astoria July 
21st, adopted a revised Constitution 
changing the name of the organiza- 
tion to the “Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America’ and expanding 
materially its administrative set-up. 
The new Constitution will become 
effective at an organization meeting 
called for August 11. 

On the administrative side, the 
new Constitution creates the office 
of Executive Director, and _ pro- 
vides for an Association President 
to be chosen annually from_ the 
membership. The present office 0! 
Manager, as administrative head 0! 
the Association, is retained under 
the new Constitution. Provision also 
is made for a partially rotating 
Board of Directors consisting oi 1) 
members of the Association. [he 
Board of Directors will serve as the 
governing body of the Association 
between Association meetings, and 
has power to choose from its mem- 
bership an Executive Committee 0! 
7 to attend to business arising be- 
tween Board meetings. The Board 
will meet at least four times a year. 
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AMERICAN LIFE 
CONVENTION 


Medical Section Officers 


| THE annual meeting of the 


Medical Section of the Ameri- 


can Life Convention held in Chicago 
in June, the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Chair- 
man, Dr. J. M. Livingston, Medical 
Director, Mutual Life Assurance 
Company, Canada; Dr. B. F. Byrd, 
Medical Director, National Life & 
Accident Insurance Company, of 
Tennessee, re-elected Secretary; 
Vice Chairman, Lt. Commander 
]. Raymond B. Hutchinson, M.D., 
U.S. Navy, Medical Director, Aca- 
cia Mutual, Washington, D. C.; 
member of the Board of Managers, 
Dr. Reynold C. Voss, Assistant 
Medical Director, Pan-American 
Life, Louisiana; and Program 
Chairman, Dr. J. Thornley Bow- 
man, Medical Director, London Life 
of Canada. 


BOND PURCHASES 


URING the Fifth War Loan 

Drive American and Canadian 
life insurance companies subscribed 
to more than $2,100,000,000, ac- 
cording to the Institute of Life In- 
surance. This compares with ap- 
proximately $1,700,000 subscribed 
to in the Fourth War Loan Drive. 

When the above sum is added to 
the bond purchases during the first 
five months, $2,440,000,000, this 
brings the gross purchases of such 
securities by the life companies to 
$4,540,000,000 since the first of the 


year. 


N. A. I. C. 
New Officers Elected 


T THE mid-year meeting of 

the National Association of 
Life Insurance Commissioners held 
in Chicago in June, the following 
new officers were elected for the 
coming year: Newell Johnson, Min- 
nesota, President; James M. Mc- 
Cormack, Tennessee, Vice President 
and, as usual, Jess G. Read, Okla- 
homa, Secretary Edward L. 
Scheufler, Minnesota, was elected 
Chairman of the Executive Com- 
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the character and ability of the men and 
women comprising its field organization... 


and by the integrity of its management. 


QUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Goyunded 1967 
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a life insurance company distinguished by 
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mittee, the other members being 
QO. P. Lockhart, Texas, C. C. Frai- 
zer, Nebraska and R. E. Dineen, 
New York. C. F. J. Harrington, of 
Massachusetts, Past President, auto- 
matically became Vice Chairman of 
this Committee. | Commissioners 
representing the various zones are: 
(1) J. A. Carroll, Rhode Island ; 
(2) G. L. Neel, Pennsylvania; (3) 
J. E. Larson, Florida; (4) O. E. 
Erickson, North Dakota; (5) J. H. 
Graves, Arkansas; (6) 5S. E. 
Thompson, Oregon. 

As would be expected, the greater 
portion of the Commissioners’ time 
was devoted to a discussion of the 








two decisions rendered by thé Su- 
preme Court on June 5. During the 
course of their deliberations on 
these, Thomas I. Parkinson, Presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of New York, gave an 
address before the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, in which 
he suggested the possibility of a re- 
hearing of the case.* The Commis- 
sioners also revised the valuation 
rules for securities and the complete 
text of the new rules will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


“Supreme Court has granted the S.E.U.A. 
until September 1, to file a petition for a re- 
hearing. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 
for all ACACIA FIELD MEN! 





Each year the demand has been growing stronger that other companies are trying to imitate to- 

from life insurance field men throughout the day. Acacia Mutual’s contract already pro- 

land for the benefits of Social Security. vides, in addition to the standard first year 
commissions : 


As usual, Acacia Mutual leads. Every Acacia 


field man is now eligible for the benefits of the 1. An ever-increasing monthly salary based on 
Old Age and Survivorship Provisions of the amount of business in force—guaranteed not 
Social Security Act. With President Mont- for a “limited number of years” but for life. 
gomery’s recent announcement of this sensa- There is no “income ceiling” under Acacia’s 
tional step, the Acacia Mutual becomes the first contract. 


and only company to make Social Security avail- 
able to all of its field men, who write ordinary 
business exclusively. 


2. Generous twice a year bonuses for the pro- 
duction of quality business. 


A substantial reduction in quality produc- 
tion requirements at age 60 and another at 
age 65, with continuation of full monthly 


In establishing its field men as regular em- 3. 
ployees, the company gladly accepts the respon- 
sibilities which this new relationship entails, 


and gives to them all the privileges and advan- eee 

tages which other employees receive. 4. Liberal disability and death benefits. 

Twenty-one years ago, President Montgomery 5. A generous voluntary retirement plan in ) 
pioneered Acacia Mutual’s_ revolutionary which Acacia Mutual matches, dollar for 

monthly income agency contract, the contract dollar, the deposits of the field man. 


...and now Soctal Security too! 


There is no other agency contract that enables a man to earn a good income 
today and to build so soundly and surely for the future. With this contract, 
and with the many outstanding advantages offered by the Acacia Mutual, 
it is easy to understand why Acacia field men are so happy and successful. 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Washington 1, D.C. 





SUCCESS FORMULA 


HERE are many people in this 

world who preach and write 
theories they never practice, but 
C. C. Mead, our representative from 
Battle Creek, Michigan, is one per- 
son who faithfully practices’ what he 
preaches with exceptionally good re- 
sults. Several weeks ago he wrote 
to his General Agent, M. E. 
O’Brien, giving his formulas for 
success. The twenty-one apps he 
secured in August are ample evi- 
dence that his formulas work. Here 
they are: 

A useless life is an early death. 

The Golden Age is before us; not 

behind us. 


Courage in danger is half the bat- 
tle. 

The beginnings of all things are 
small. 

looks are embalmed minds. 
Suspicion is the poison of true 
friendship. 


The busy have no time to worry. 
love thyself last. 


Time 


Someone has said that the great 
dividing line between success and 
failure can be expressed in five 
words: I did not have time. And 
yet we each have bushels of time 
each day, a bushel of minutes, sec- 
onds and hours. We are never 
short-changed on time. 

None of us has to struggle along 
on a pint or a quart, or a peck of 
time; we each get a bushel. Our 
supply of time is exactly the same 
as that received by Edison, Ford, 
Rurbank, Lincoln, Kaiser and all the 
other men who have worked miracles 
with minutes. 
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When we say we haven't got time, 
what we really mean is that we 
haven’t got the push, drive, ambi- 
tion, courage, stick-to-itiveness, and 
conquering spirit that gets things 
done. Time doesn’t fail us—it is we 
who fail time. 

What are you doing with your 
bushels of time ?—Franklin Life. 





x * * 


PROTECTION 


HEN prospecting’s the prob- 
lem 
Just think the whole thing through: 
The answer is in one small word 
In capital letters—WHO! 
“Who is your next assistant? 
Who’s moved to town of late? 
Who’s had a nice promotion ? 
Who’s going to take a mate? 
How old is this young fellow? 
(His children’s ages there.) 
His firm must think him worth big 
pay? 
He owns his home? And where? 
Don’t worry, I won’t use your name. 
He'll never know we're friends.” 
It’s easy qualifying names, 


And this list never ends. 
—Bankers National 


x *k * 


TOUGH PROSPECT 


OU know, probably the first 

thing your kids will say when 
they get home from your funeral will 
be, ‘Mamma, when are we gonna 
eat lunch?’ I don’t know anything 
about what’s going to happen in 
Europe, but I’ve got the only thing 
left in the world that will guarantee 
that your kids will have lunch the 
day you die and every day thereafter 


—isn’t that of interest to you?” 
—Oregon Mutual 


THE “LEAST AMOUNT" 


ERHAPS,” suggested one of our 

Representatives to a_ prospect, 
“the way to determine the amount 
of insurance to take is to decide 
upon the Jeast amount you think 1s 
essential. 

‘“TLet’s figure out the least amount 
your family would require for living 
purposes—if you were taken sud- 
denly away. Let’s cut to the bone. 
You can then build upon this least 
amount, and you always have the 
satisfaction of increasing your pro- 
tection.” 

When a prospect to whom this 
suggestion is made determines upon 
his least, he himself begins to build, 
usually at once. “Talking about 
‘the least,’ ”’ states our Representa- 
tive, “stirs his pride—and he volun- 
tarily increases his ‘least.’ ”’ 

“You don’t have to point out that 
‘his least’ 1s scant protection for his 








family. He himself sees that.”— 
Lamar Life. 
xk *&k * 
SELF-OWED 


O FAR I’ve been talking about 
what you owe your family, Mr. 


Father, but now I want to say 
something about what you owe 
yourself. 


“And one thing you owe your- 
self, is peace of mind. You can say 
‘No’ to me again, but you’re never 
going to be very comfortable about 
it, now that you’ve seen how much 
your family really needs this pro- 
tection. 

“Why not say ‘Yes’ to me? Then 
you’re saying ‘Yes’ to your family— 


and to yourself as well.” 
—Prudential 
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Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 
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The MIDWEST £4. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of LINCOLN 8, NEBRASKA 





W. W. Putney 
President 
C. W. James V. L. THompson 
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SECURITY VALUATIONS 


Re: Annual Statements as of December 31, 1944 


The following resolutions regarding December 31, 1944 
market values for stocks and bonds and eligibility of bond 
for amortization were submitted to and adopted by the Associa. 


tion on June 17, 1944: 


Association Values 


RESOLVED, that for the inventory of stocks other than oj 
insurance companies and subsidiaries and bonds in the annual 
statements of insurance companies, societies and associations 
as of December 31, 1944 the following basis is recommended a 
fair market value: 


1. That all stocks other than of insurance companies and sub- 
sidiaries and bonds shall be valued at the market quotation 
as of December 1, 1944, excepting bonds secured by the 
full faith, credit and taxing power of political subdivision; 
of the United States of America and of political subdivi- 
sions of the Dominion of Canada which are not in default 
as to principal or interest on December 1, 1944. In the case 
of securities not quoted: on December 1, 1944 the latest 
available information shall be used. 


2. That stock valuations shall include accrued dividends on 
preferred stocks and dividends declared and accrued on all 
stocks and shall be determined in accordance with the fol- 
lowing rules: 

(a) Where a stock sold ex-dividend on December 1, 1944 
and a dividend is payable in December, the December 
1 price is to be used. 

(b) Where a stock sold ex-dividend on or before Decem- 
ber 1, 1944 and the dividend is payable on or after 
January 1, 1945, the amount of the dividend is to be 
added to the December 1 price. 

(c) Where a stock did not sell ex-dividend until after 
December 1, 1944 and a dividend is payable in Decem- 
ber, the amount of the dividend is to be deducted 
from December 1 valuation. 

(d) Where a stock did not sell ex-dividend until after 
December 1, 1944 and the dividend is payable on or 
after January 1, 1945, the December 1, 1944 price 
is to be used. 

3. That where a bond is quoted “flat” on December 1, 1944 


and interest is paid in December, the amount of the interest 
shall be deducted from the December 1, 1944 valuation. 


. That stocks and bonds acquired in December 1944 and not 
listed in the Book of Valuations of Securities should be 
valued at not exceeding cost and the company reporting 
any such stock or bond should be required to be prepared 
to justify the value at which carried. 


5. That for all bonds secured by the full faith, credit and 
taxing power of political subdivisions of the United States 
of America and of political subdivisions of the Dominion 
of Canada which are not in default as to principa! or 
interest on December 1, 1944 and all amortizable bonds, 
on which no values are printed in the Book of Valuations 
of Securities, the amortized values should be entered in 
the “Market Value” column of Schedule D, Part I as well 
as in the “Amortized Value” column. 


That when a bond is indicated as not amortizable, the value 
shown in the book should be entered in Schedule D, Part I, 
Column 16 unless that value is in excess of the amortized 
value, in which case the latter should be entered. 


7. That stocks held by life insurance companies may be 
valued in the aggregate at the cost or book value, which- 
ever is lower, provided the income received by such com- 
panies on such stocks in the aggregate, during each of the 
five years preceding the date of valuation, shall have been 
at a rate sufficient to meet the interest required to maintain 
policy reserves and other policy obligations, and provided 
further that the net investment income received by such 
companies on their ledger assets shall not have been less 


+. 
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than required to maintain the reserves. Cost as used shall 
be held to include stocks received as exchanges or rights 
received as dividends or otherwise at not to exceed the 
market value quoted on the date acquired. This shall not 
apply to stocks of corporations in receivership or similar 
status or to stocks acquired after June 30, 1939, which 
shall be carried at the values shown in the Book of Valua- 
tions of Securities. 


Amortization of Bonds 


RESOLVED, that, for submission of annual statements to 


the 


various State Insurance Departments as of December 31, 


1944, bonds not in default as to principal or interest, which are 
certified by the insurer submitting the statement to be amply 
secured, shall be so deemed and shall be amortizable provided 
they are not income or perpetual bonds and provided they are 
included in any one of the five classifications described below: 


l. 


nN 


—— 


pes 


cst 


All bonds issued, assumed or guaranteed by the United 
States of America or the Dominion of Canada and all 
bonds secured by the full faith, credit and taxing power 
of political subdivisions of the United States of America 
and of political subdivisions of the Dominion of Canada, 
which are legal for investment by insurance companies 
under the laws of the respective states. 


All corporate bonds and all special revenue bonds of any 
state of the United States of America or any political 
subdivision thereof or any agency or instrumentality of any 
of the foregoing which on June 1, 1944 were included in 
any of the four highest grades of any two recognized rating 
agencies. 

All corporate bonds and all special revenue bonds of any 
state of the United States of America or any political sub- 
division thereof or any agency or instrumentality of any 
of the foregoing on which the yields to maturities based 
on December 1, 1943 and on December 1, 1944 Association 
Values do not, in the first case, exceed 3.50%, and in the 
second case 2.90% plus the yield for comparable maturities 
of fully taxable U. S. Government Treasury obligations 
at the respective dates. Bonds which were -not outstanding 
on December 1, 1943, shall be deemed amply secured and 
amortizable if the yield to maturity based on December 1, 
1944 Association Values does not exceed 2.90% plus the 
yield for comparable maturities of fully taxable U. S. Gov- 
ernment Treasury obligations. 


. Any bond issued by the same corporation and other cor- 


porate bonds and all special revenue bonds of any state of 
the United States of America or any political subdivision 
thereof or any agency or instrumentality of any of the 
foregoing which, in the judgment of the Sub-Committee 
of the Committee on Valuation of Securities, are equivalent 
in security to those bonds hereinbefore described, provided 
that satisfactory evidence thereof is either already available 
or is made available by insurance companies, societies and 
associations to the Sub-Committee on or before September 
1, 1944 and approved by it. 


. All bonds of foreign governments, foreign subdivisions 


and foreign municipalities which in the judgment of the 
Sub-Committee are amply secured on the basis of the esti- 
mated ability of the respective obligors to make during the 
life of the issue, all contractual payments in the currency or 
currencies specified and at the places of payment stipulated 
in the bonds and upon evidence that such payments can be 
remitted to the United States at the official rate of ex- 
change. 


RESOLVED, that bonds in default as to principal or interest 


gand all corporate bonds and all special revenue bonds of any 
State of the United States of America or any political subdivi- 
sion thereof or any agency or instrumentality of any of the 


oregoing not meeting the tests described under classification 2, 


3 or 4 of the foregoing Resolution and all income and perpetual 
bonds shall be deemed not eligible for amortization, and shall 
be carried in Schedule D, Part I, Column 16—“Amortized or 
Investinent Value December 31, of Current Year’, and reflected 
in the Admitted Assets at the Association Values as shown in 
the Book of Valuations of Securities. 


(Continued on the next page} 
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450 pro itable 


Selling fans to Eskimos won’t pay off the 
mortgage on the old homestead . . . nor will 
educational policies hold much appeal for the 
middle-aged. But for juveniles . . . ah! Doesn’t 


the cash register sound wonderful? 


What’s in your sales kit? A wide range of 
policies for juveniles? ... Annuities for elderly 
women? . . . Substandard facilities for the im- 
paired? ... Par and Non-Par?...Group?... 
Wholesale? . . . Salary Savings?... A&H... 
including Income Indemnity? . . . Cooperation 


based upon practical know-how? 


Perhaps Continental Assurance can help you. 


“Nationally Known for Strength and Growth” 


ft. Lg 


ERNIE SESE MRE ee Fame 








ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates : 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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SECURITY VALUATIONS—Continued 
United States Savings Bonds 


RESOLVED, that in lieu of using amortized values, United 
States Savings Bonds, Series “A”, “B”, “C”, “D” and “F” bonds 
may be carried at their redemption values at date of statement in 
Column 7 “Market Value” of Schedule D—Part I. In Column 
16 “Amortized or Investment Value December 31 of Current 
Year” they may be carried at their redemption value with no 
entries in Column 9 “Interest Due and Accrued” or at the option 
of the company at Cost with the difference between cost and 
the redemption values entered in Column 9 “Interest Due and 
Accrued.” In lieu of using amortized values, Series “‘G” bonds 
may be carried in Schedule D, Part I, Column 7 “Market Value” 
at redemption value with accrued interest entered in Column 9 
“Interest Due and Accrued” and in Column 16 “Amortized or 
Investment Value December 31 of Current Year” at par with 
accrued interest entered in Column 9 “Interest Due and Ac- 
crued”. 


Bonds Payable in Foreign Currency and 
Rates of Exchange 


RESOLVED, that, where quotations are obtainable, values 
of securities payable in foreign currencies shall be quoted in 
the Book of Valuations of Securities at the appropriate foreign 
percentage quotation and at the appropriate Dollar quotation 
in the United States. Values based on the foreign percentage 
quotations should*be used by insurance companies in their annual 
statements only if such. companies have substantial policy lia- 
bilities payable in the currencies involved and establish an appro- 
priate non-admitted asset on account of the exchange rate at 
which the assets and liabilities are expressed over the rate of 
exchange specified herein or if evidence is made available that 
such securities can be disposed of and the proceeds in such 
foreign currency can be converted into United States Dollars 
on the basis of such rate of exchange and remitted to the United 
States; provided, however, that nothing herein contained shall 
require the rate of excliauge used in connection with securities 
payable in Canadian Currency to be other than the rate promul- 
gated by the Canadian Foreign Exchange Control Board. The 
rates of exchange applicable at December 31, 1944 shall be the 
rates current at December 1, 1944. 


General! 


RESOLVED, that the Book of Valuations of Securities to be 
published in January, 1945 shall be prepared in accordance with 
the foregoing resolutions and contain a notation against each 
bond to indicate whether it is or is not amortizable. 

RESOLVED, that for all amortizable bonds on which no 
Association values are printed in the Book of Valuations of 
Securities, the amortized values should be entered in the Market 
Value Column of Schedule D, Part I, as well as in the Amortized 
Value Column. 





RESOLVED, that in order to meet any unforeseen condition 
which may arise, the Committee on Valuation of Securitie 
shall have full power to amend the resolutions regarding marke 


and amortized values which have been adopted at this meeting 
Such amendments shall become effective immediately upon thes 


approval by the Executive Committee of the Association. 
RESOLVED, that the Sub-Committee of the Committee shq 
have full charge of the valuation and amortization work inclyj 
ing disposition of unusual situations not adequately covered } 
the foregoing resolutions. 
RESOLVED, that, in cases where the condition of insurang 


companies, societies and associations may require the immediais 


disposition of securities, it is recommended that the discretig 
of the state supervisory officials of insurance should be exercis: 
to vary the general formula herein set forth, so as to ado 
prices reflected by the exchanges. 


Valuation of Stocks of Insurance Companies 


The stock of an insurance company shall be valued at } 
book value as shown by its last annual statement or the lag 
report on examination, whichever is more recent. The book val 
of a share of common stock of an insurance company shall k 
ascertained by dividing (a) the amount of its capital an 
surplus less the value of all of its preferred stock, if any, ow 
standing, by (b) the number of shares of its common stod 
issued and outstanding. Notwithstanding the foregoing prov 
sions, an insurer may, at its option, value its holdings of sto 
in a subsidiary insurance company in an amount not less th: 
acquisition cost if such acquisition cost is less than the val 
determined as hereinbefore provided. 

In applying this formula the surplus shall not include requir 
reserves. 


Deductions from Admitted Assets on Account of 
Interownership of Insurance Companies’ Stocks 


Stock of the company itself, owned by it, or any equity there 
or loans secured thereby, or any proportionate interest in sud 
stock through the ownership of such company of an interet 
in another firm, corporation or business unit shall not be a 
admitted asset. 

The stock of a subsidiary other than an insurance compani 
of an insurer shall be valued on the basis of the value of only 
such of the assets of such subsidiary as would constitute lawil 
investments for the insurer if acquired or held directly by tk 
insurer. 


Determination of Amortized Values of Bonds 
Received Under Reorganizations 


The amount entered in the actual cost columns of Parts! 
and II, of Schedule D, for bonds and other securities receive 
in exchange under reorganization, shall be based on the actu 
market quotations on such bonds and other securities at the tint 
of acquisition of such bonds and other securities. 
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Men joining the Bankers Life organization find a congenial atmosphere 


and a high standard of inspirational and material encouragement to suc- 
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field men the working tools needed for success. 


cess. Our new men are producing at a level to qualify them for our top 
production clubs in their first year. Bankers Life places in the hands of its 
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AL.I.P.: The Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla. 
bnd the Business Men’s Assurance Com- 
ny, Kansas City, Mo. have been admit- 
ed to membership, thus bringing the 
wmber of companies so afhliated to 66. 













2S 
x * * 
( if fe 
rey hetna Life: Five home office employees 
ook value! the company passed examinations 
- shall wgiven by the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
vital ange’ and the American Institute of Actu- 
any, ovgmpries. [hey are: Thomas fF. Branagan, an 
on stomessociate, passed Part 7 of the Fellow- 
ig provgpup examination ; the following passed 
of stommparts o1 the Associateship examinations : 
less tha’ G- Swanson, Part 5; E. H. Norton, Jr., 
the valammeart 9) x. E. Larson, Parts 4 and 5 and 
t. W. Edwards, Part 1. 
requir The Safety Education Department of 
he Afhliated Companies has _ released 
ut illustrated booklet, entitled “Don'ts 
jor Diggers.” Common causes of garden- 
fo ng accidents and specific suggestions for 
cks avoiding them are given. The booklet is 
llustrated in cartoon style, while at the 
y thereaMsame time it carries a serious safety 
t in sud™mmessage. It is being distributed by Aetna 
) intereti/™/agents. 
ot be a xk * 
compan Bankers Life (lowa): 7. H. Tomlinson 
> of onmas been promoted from Asst. Superin- 
te lawfimeendent of Agencies to Manager of Sales 
» hy th romotion, 
ly by th a 
Boston Life Underwriters: Montague P. 
ds ‘ord, C.L.U. was elected President of 


the Association at its 60th annual meet- 
ing. Other officers elected were: Wm. H. 
Parts aley, Jr., lst Vice President; Ernest L. 


receive aillet, 2nd Vice President and Joseph 
ne actu Griffin, Secretary-Treasurer. The 
the timgge™ncipal speaker at the meeting was 
Dudley Dowell, Vice President of the 
New York Life and the theme of his 
———~" Rak was “This Is a Year of Decision.” 
here leas 
: business Men's Assurance: New busi- 
suc- 


hess for the first six months of this year 
hows a gain of 40.5% over the same 
Period in 1943, 

x * * 


California-Western States: Thomas J. 
lammer has been appointed Director of 
Agency Service. 


xk * 


anadian Sales: Sales of new Ordi- 
ary in Canada for the month of May, 
44 totaled $53,775,000. This compares 
ith $49,726,000 for the same month in 
3. These sales are based upon the 
eXperierice of 18 companies, representing 
80% of the new written Ordinary Life 
Msurance in Canada and Newfoundland. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


Chicago Assn. Life Underwriters: 
John LD. Moynahan, C.L.U. was elected 
President at the annual meeting in June. 
Other new ofhcers elected were: H. Ken- 
nedy Nickell, 1st Vice President; George 
Huth, 2nd Vice President; Kaymond W., 
Frank, ‘Treasurer. 

To ascertain how agents in Illinois feel 
re Social Security, 2,800 questionnaires 
were sent out to members of the Illinois 
State Association, which is made up oi 
Z2 local Associations. Each recipient is 
requested to execute and return the 
questionnaire without signature. 

The Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters again leads the country in 
membership, having 1,837 paid members. 
New York City is second with 1,692 
members. 


x * *® 


Commonwealth Life: Gayle Prather, 
formerly Field Supervisor for the com- 
pany in Louisville, has been promoted 
to Manager of the company’s Jackson, 
Miss. Agency. 


x * * 


Connecticut Savings Banks: The 
eighteen Savings Banks in Connecticut 
which are issuing life insurance also be- 
came open for Group applications on 
July 1 last. The New York Savings 
Banks issuing insurance have been of- 
fering Group policies for some time. 


x *k * 
Equitable Life (N. Y.): The Society is 


issuing to its agents an attractive map of 
the world. This map is prepared in color 
and all the principal events of World 
War II are indicated and the date or 
dates on which they occurred specified 
in each case. In brief it is a pictorial 
history of the war to date. 
x * * 


Franklin Life: Worley Harr has been ap- 
pointed Regional Manager for Texas, 
Louisiana and Arkansas replacing Vice 
President A. V. Mozingo. Mr. Harr is 
well known in the insurance business and 
his most recent position was in charge 
of agency developments in the South- 
west for the Atlantic Life. 

Jack P. Carroll has been named Gen- 
— Agent for the company in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

New business for the first six months 
of this year shows a gain of 34.4% over 
the same period in 1943. 


x k * 
George Washington Life: James  L. 


Seward, formerly assistant secretary- 
treasurer of the company, has been named 
secretary and manager of agencies, suc- 
ceeding Luther G. Thompson. 





Home Life: Parker Allston Associates, 
Inc., located at 116 John Street, New 
York City, have been appointed agents 
for the company. 

Edgar S. Hassard, General Agent for 
the company at Rochester, New York, 
has been transferred to Hartford, Conn., 
succeeding the late John P. O’ Connell. 


x *«* 


International Claim Association: The 
35th anniversary meeting will be held in 
Chicago from September 11-13 next. The 
program is under the Chairmanship otf 
Walter E. Trout, Penn Mutual. 

x * * 


Jefferson Standard: Robert B. Taylor 
and Carlyle Gee have been promoted to 
superintendent of agencies. Carlyle 
W ooten has also been named manager of 
the branch office personnel department. 

New business for the first six months 
of this year showed a gain of 14% over 
the same period of last year. 

x *&* * 


John Hancock Mutual: J. Mitchell 
Owens has been named General Agent 
for a new Agency opened by the com- 
pany in Washington, D. C.; R. Russell 
Swigert and Ernest J. Clark, Jr. have 
been appointed General Agents succeed- 
ing Ernest J. Clark at Baltimore. In 
Boston, Charles B. Johnson and Frank 
T. Bobst have been named General 
Agents succeeding Clarence W. Wyatt, 
who recently entered the home office as 
a 2nd Vice President. 
=x * * 


Kansas City Life: Verne WN. Barnes, 
for the past twelve years with the Metro- 


politan Life Insurance Company, has 
joined the company as Field Training 
Supervisor. 

x *k *® 


L.A.A.: The North Central Round Table 
of the Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation was held July 10-11 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; General 
Chairman, George Pease of the Equitable 
of lowa. The meeting was well attended 
by sales promotion and advertising key 
men representing some fifty member com- 
panies. 
x «et 

Lincoln National Life: Arthur § C. 
Rogers, for the past 11 years Manager 


of the Group office of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company in Chi- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 

cago, has been appointed to direct sales 

and service for the Lincoln National in 

the newly enlarged Group Department. 
x * * 


Manhattan Life: The Kelley-Baum 
Agency has been appointed General 
Agents for the company in the Detroit 
area. Ruth M. Kelley and Arthur A. 
Baum are well known in Detroit, having 
formerly been connected with the Con- 
necticut Mutual for a number of years. 

Thomas W. Kell has been appointed 
General Agent for the company in Al- 
liance, Ohio. 

x * 


Massachusetts Mutual: 
mnie, General Agent for the company in 
Rhode Island, has been named State 
Chairman for the Rhode Island Finance 
Committee and has complete charge of 
the current War Bond drive in that sec- 
tion. 
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Metropolitan Life: Earl O. Dunlap, who 
retired in 1943 as third vice president 
of the company, died on July 5 last. 


=x * * 
Mutual Benefit Life: Millard F. Bing- 
ham, C.L.U. has been named General 


Agent of the company’s Springfield, Ill. 
office, succeeding Harvey M. Solenberger, 
who has retired after 36 years of in- 
cumbency. 

x * * 


Mutual Life: pb. p. Briggs, tormerly 
Manager for the company in Jackson, 
Miss., has been appointed Assistant Su- 
pe rintendent of Agencies for the company 
at the home office. John L. Mallard, 
C.L.U. succeeded him as Manager. 

Harry G. Remington, C.L.U. Training 
Assistant in the home office has been 
named Manager of the company’s Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Agency. 

Frank B. Jackson has been appointed 
Manager for the company in its St. Louis 
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Agency, succeeding R. H. Deas. Mr, 
Deas will continue in the business as 
personal producer in his home territory 
of Shreveport, Louisiana. 

Dwight D. Dean, a policyholder of the 
company, who took out his cont ract on 
June 4, 1873 in the amount of $3, 00, has 
outlived the mortality table and recenth 
received a check from the company jy 
the amount of $3,163. 


x * * 


N.A.L.U.: The 55th annual meeting will 
be held in the City of Detroit from 
September 11-15. This is the fourth ting 
Detroit has been chosen as the Conver. 
tion city and the Chairman of the Pro. 
gram Committee, Jul B. Bauman, 
Pacific Mutual Life, Houston Agency, 
has already arranged a tentative scheduk 
for the Convention. 


x * *® 


National Life (Vt.): New business fo 
the first six months of this year showe( 
a gain of 34.73% compared with a simila 
period in 1943. 

x *«* * 


N.Y.C. Sales: The Life Underwriter: 
Association of the City of New York 
Inc., have reported that the Ordinary 
sales in New York City for May, 194 
totaled $61,545,000 compared with $45- 
905,000 for the same month of 1943. 


x * * 


New York C.L.U.: Benjamin LD. Sal: 
inger was elected President of the New 
York Chapter at its annual meeting hell 
in June. Other officers elected at the 
same meeting were: Herbert R. Coursey, 
Executive Vice President; John S. Ray, 
Public Relations Vice President; 6. 
Gustav Steiner, Secretary; Raymond 5. 
Maechtel, Treasurer and Levi E. Botten: 
Educational Vice President. 


x * * 


New York Life: In the June issue a 
the company’s publication “NY LIC 
there are pictures of 32 members of tht 
home office and field staff who have beer 
associated with the company continu 
ously for the past 50 years. Another i 
dividual also has the distinction whos 
picture did not appear. 


x *k * 


Northwestern Mutual: EF. 4. Crook 
General Agent for the company at Boise, 
Idaho for the past 30 years, has resigned 
due to ill health and Ray M. Ii agontr 
has been named as his successor. Mr. 
Crooks, however, will continue as a per 
sonal producer. 


x k * 
Ohio National: Arthur F. King ha 
been appointed General Agent for tht 
company in Houston, Texas; Roy C. Aé 
dicks has been appointed to a ini 
position in Ottawa, IIl., Lloyd L. Cald- 
well has been named General Ag ent at 


Dayton, Ohio and Henry Coutret, ‘ LU, 
General Agent at San Antonio, Texas 
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Ontario: R. B. Whitehead, formerly 
Securities Commissioner in Ontario, has 
yen appointed Superintendent of Insur- 
nce, succeeding Hartley D. McNairn, 
Acting Superintendent, since his appoint- 
ment as Manager in Canada for the 
Prudential of England. 


x *k * 


Pacific Mutual Life: Floyd W. Forker, 
CL.U., formerly Manager of Sales Pro- 
motion in the home office, has been named 
General Agent for the company in Los 


Angeles, with headquarters in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 
x *«* * 


Phoenix Mutual Life: B. LeRoy Hol- 


land, iormerly Secretary and Counsel, has 


Pheen elected Vice President and Counsel ;: 


Herbert C. Skiff, formerly Agency Sec- 
retary, was elected Assistant Secretary 
at the same time. 


x xk * 


Prudential: 7. P. Cassidy, formerly Su- 
printendent for the company in the 
Waterbury district, has been transterred 
in the same capacity to the Stamford, 
Conn. district. Superintendent Harold 
E. Tabor, of Pittsfield, has moved to 
Waterbury, succeeding Mr. Cassidy. 

Marcus R. Mabee, C.L.U., has been 
transterred from the company’s Albany 
to their Buffalo office. He was Manager 
of the Ordinary Agency in the former 
city and will be an Assistant Manager at 
Buffalo. 

During the month of June the com- 
pany paid $3,402.50 to home office em- 
ose for approved suggestions. Two 
hundred and thirty-three suggestions 
were accepted and resulted in a reduc- 
tion of labor or expense, Or an increase 
in efficiency or service to policyholders. 


x *k * 


Sales Research Bureau: Walter W. 
Parmalee, formerly Agency Supervisor 
in the Hartford district for the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been named Consultant in the 
Bureau. The appointment became effec- 
tive June 27 last. Since graduation from 
college in 1935, Mr. Parmalee has spent 
his entire career in the production end 
of the business. 

Gate City Life, Greensboro, N. C. has 
been admitted to membership. 


x * * 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): New business 
lor June, 1944 showed a gain of 84% 
over the same month in 1943. During the 
first six months of 1944 the total gain of 
imsurance in force was 96% greater than 
in the same period of 1943. 


x * * 


State Mutual Life: Donald T. Bowlend, 
formerly Assistant General Agent for 
the company in New York City, has 
been appointed General Agent for the 
new Agency recently opened in Stam- 
ford, Conn. 
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Joe C. Caperton, General Agent for the 
company in Chicago will resign Sept. 30 
and be succeeded by Raymond W. Frank 
well known agent in that city. 


x * * 


Sun Life (Can.): Charles S. V. Branch, 
2nd Vice President of the company, has 
retired. Mr. Branch began his service 
with the company in December, 1891 
and is well known throughout the insur- 
ance fraternity, both in Canada and in 
this country. 


x * * 


The Travelers: Henry A. Webster, 
Boston office, and Harry DeKemp have 
been appointed field assistants in_ the 
Soston and Jacksonville branch offices, 
respectively, in the Life, Accident and 
Group Departments, Allen W. Mansfeld 
has been appointed Manager of the Life 
Department of the company’s agency in 
Springfield, Mass. 


x * * 


Union Central Life: Dr. William Muhl- 
berg, Vice President and Medical Di- 
rector of the company, was awarded the 
Banting Medal of the American Diabetes 
Association at their annual meeting re- 
cently held in Chicago. 

Following the retirement of Will 5S. 
Reeve, Manager of the Detroit Agency 
on July 1, Arthur P. Shugg, General 
Agent of the Agency since 1942, has 
been placed in full charge of the Agency. 


x * * 


Union Mutual: Be rnadette C. Allin be- 
came the company’s first woman repre- 
sentative to join the membership of the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table. She has been associated with the 
home office agency of the company since 
April, 1941. 

Horace A. Hildreth, a director of the 
company, won the Republican nomination 
for Governor of the state of Maine at 
a primary election on June 19 last. 


x * * 


Vermont Association L.U.: The Ver- 
mont Association of Life Underwriters 
held its annual meeting in the auditorium 
of the National Life Insurance Company 
building in Montpelier on June 21st last. 
About 150 leading life insurance repre- 
sentatives were present and the principal 
speakers were Clifford H. Orr, Samuel 
D. Risley and James E. Rutherford. 


x *k * 


Washington National: Charles Forrer 
has been appointed resident vice president 
of the company in charge of the Key- 
stone Division and has made his head- 
quarters in Harrisburg, Pa. 


x k * 


Western Life: Luther G. Thompson, 
formerly secretary, manager of agencies 
and actuary of the George Washington 
Life, has been named superintendent of 
agencies for the company. 


JUNIOR BOND 


HE Government is now issuing 

a special bond to service men at 
the price of $7.50. This bond 1s 
similar in all other ways to the 
bonds currently being issued in that 
it matures in ten years for $10. Pre- 
sumably the reason for the new 
issuance is that service men have 
a smaller amount to invest than ci- 
vilians, while at the same time the 
Government desires to stimulate the 
service man’s interest in the future 
as well as to promote thrift. 
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AMERICAN VIEW OF INTEREST RATE—Continued 


obtain a return therefrom which will be sufficient not 
only to pay the cost of borrowing it but also to give 
him something besides to pay him for taking the «isk jn 
going to the trouble of borrowing it in the first place. 

The simple truth is that business men borrow when 
they think they can use additional money to advantage 
and, when they do not believe that such conditions exist, 
they will not incur obligations, no matter how cheap 
money may be. Interest, even at a rate of 6%, is such 
a small factor in the cost of production and distribution 
of most articles that its reduction to 2% or 3% is not 
a sufficient reduction in cost to encourage business ex- 
pansion, when other conditions essential for such expan- 
sion do not exist. 

In fact, even in the flotation of bond issues for the 
financing of capital improvements in such industries a: 
the public utilities, where the interest cost is perhaps 
as important as in any segment of our industrial life, n 
correlation at all can be found between the amount oi 
bond issues put out and the rate of interest which jus- 
tifies one in believing that low interest rates lead t 
increased capital flotations. In faet, quite the reverse i: 
true. You will find in periods of rising interest rates 
the amount of new stock and bond issues tends to in- 
crease, while in periods of declining interest rates it 
tends to decrease. | am not saying, here, that high 
interest rates are a cause for increased borrowing. | am 
only stating that other factors control the amount of the 
demand for capital much more than does the interest 
rate. 

Throughout the decade of the twenties, new capita 
issues each year were well in excess of five billion 
dollars; in 1929 they were approximately ten _ billion 
dollars. During this period of time, the interest rate 
on long term government bonds was usually in excess 
of 3%.% and on Aaa Corporate bonds in excess of 
434%. During the thirties, when long term govern- 
ment bonds sold to yield less than 24%4% and Aaa Cor- 
porates less than 344%, new capital flotations did not 
reach 20% of the amount in the twenties. Is it not 
obvious that other factors than -the cost of money 
are the determining factors in influencing the amount 
of borrowing? Among these other factors is the tax 
structure, the wage scale, and the whole possibility 0! 
making a profit on the transaction. 

Time does not permit me to discuss at all adequately 
whether or not extremely low interest rates are neces- 
sary to keep the Treasury from going bankrupt alter 
the war. May I be permitted, however, to poin' out 
one amusing inconsistency in the argument of hose 
who insist that such is the case? So far as the total 
amount of the government debt is concerned, ‘hese 
advocates of low interest rates insist that its size 1: 
of littke moment because the debt is an internal debt— 
all owned within the boundaries of the nation. “A 
nation can’t go bankrupt by paying interest to its citt- 
zens,” runs the argument, “because such payments only 
entail a transfer of money. Certain citizens of the coun- 
try pay the interest and others receive it.” This, 0! 
course, is obviously true. But is it not reasonable, 
therefore, to ask what is the difference then whether 
the interest on the debt is 2%, 3%, 4% or even higher! 
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The argument is just as long as it is broad. It will take 
fom some and give to others. The only difference 
would be that if the interest rate is a little higher on a 
given amount of government debt, you would have 
to transfer more from certain people to other people. 

Now I do not want to give any support to the specious 
doctrine that the size of the government debt is of no 
importance. I simply want to point out that you cannot 
argue on that premise and then say that it is essential 
to have a low interest rate in order to maintain the 
goverriment’s credit. 


Causes For Low Rates 


Now, let us go back and briefly review what were 
the principal causes for the extremely low interest rates 
which prevailed in the thirties. When we see the con- 
ditions that caused those low rates then perhaps we can 
form some intelligent estimate of whether similar condi- 
tions are likely to prevail to cause low rates after the 
war 1S over. 

I think it is generally admitted that there were four 
principal factors which caused the low money rates of 
the thirties: (1) The large influx of gold which con- 
tinued until this country had nearly 75% of the world’s 
monetary gold. (2) A continuous decline in the amount 
of bank loans, both for security and commercial pur- 
poses. (3) A decline in the demand for new capital. 
New issues of stocks and bonds other than for refunding 
purposes, as I have previously indicated, regained only 
asmall fraction of the 1920-1930 volume, and (4) The 
cheap money policy pursued by the Federal Government. 
First, the reserve banks in 1932-1933 pumped over 
one billion dollars of excess credit in the banking system. 
Then, later when the reserve banks stopped this process 
the deficit financing of the Treasury, through the sale 
of bonds to the banks, created a huge volume of deposits 
which the banks were unable to loan out at almost any 
tate because of the decline in the demand for loans. 
There may have been other minor factors which caused 
the low interest rates of the thirties but these four, | 
think it is generally admitted, were the principal ones. 

Let us now see whether or not these factors which 
brought about the low money rates of the thirties are 
likely to continue after the war, or whether they have 
come to an end. Is this country likely to continue to 
receive, after the war, such an influx of gold as it 
received in the years immediately preceding it, or may 
we be confronted with an outflow of gold? 

Whether there may be any large outflow of gold 
after the war is uncertain but I think one can be quite 
certain that there will be no such influx of gold as took 
place from 1934 to 1941. The magnitude of this gold 
influx and its effect upon our banking system must not 


s be forgotten. In 1934, following the reduction of 41% 


in the gold content of the dollar, gold came to this 
country so fast that our stock of monetary gold in- 
creased from about four billion dollars to nearly twenty- 
three billion dollars at the end of 1941. Would it not 

a real optimist who expected any such inflow of 
gold as this to take place in the years immediately 
after the war? Moreover, if there is to be any monetary 

(Continued on the next page) 
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AMERICAN VIEW OF INTEREST RATE—Continued 


base at all for the currencies of the other nations of the 
world, it would seem that those nations might be de- 
sirous of taking back some of the earmarked gol 
which is now held in this country and they might ever 
want to retain some of the newly mined gold. 

Secondly, is it reasonable to expect that bank loan; 
will continue to decline after the war? Here, | think 
the answer is obvious. The banks do not have enough 
loans at the present time, even if they do decline, to 
affect materially their credit position. Bank loans car 
almost certainly move only one way after the war and 
that is upward. Should they continue downward, there 
will soon be no loans in the banking system. Most com: 
petent students of this problem think that bank loan: 
will increase from five to ten billion dollars within two 
years after the war is over. 

Thirdly, may we expect the volume of new corporate 
securities offered in the market to increase or decline’ 
Here, no one knows how great the increase will be bu 
it is generally admitted by practically everyone that ther 
will be an increase. Certainly if the country enters int 
a period of prosperity, we may confidently expect in- 
creased issues of new stocks and bonds because only ir 
this way will the corporations be able to receive the new 
fixed capital necessary for their expansion. 

And now, finally, we have come to the fourth factor 
which governed interest rates during the thirties, namely, 
the fiscal policy of the government. Can the govern- 
ment, through the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Banks, so manipulate the money market that the long 
term rate of interest can be kept low just the same 
as it was during the depression of the thirties? 


Low For Duration of War 


Here I wish to state that so long as the war continues 
there is little doubt but that the government can keep 
the interest rate low. We need expect little or no private 
borrowing either for production or consumption so long 
as the government is exercising the wartime controls 
over business. But the maintenance and even the 
tightening of these controls over prices, production and 
consumption, in general, must continue throughout the 
war if the interest rate is to be kept low. Likewise. 
taxes must also be kept high and if the people do not 
voluntarily save enough to buy the proper amount oi 
war bonds, then even compulsory saving might have te 
be resorted to. For the very essence of preventing 
interest rates from rising is the prevention of inflation 
and rising prices. 

It must also be remembered that deficit financing. 
through the sale of government bonds to the banks, in its 
early stages makes for low interest rates rather than 
higher ones. The government spends the bank deposits 
which it creates by selling. its bonds to the banks and 
these deposits, when spent, build up individual and 
corporate bank deposits, thereby making it unnecessary 
for these latter to borrow. This process, of course, has 
been going on apace during the last two or three years 
and is responsible for the tremendous increase in !ank 
deposits and currency which is taking place. The market 
has been glutted with money and bank credit. The 
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»wners Of this money and bank credit think of them 
ss savings, which they are so far as the individual is 
soncerned, but which they certainly are not, so far as the 
ation as a whole is concerned. 


Inasmuch as the transfer of all kinds of goods, 
whether consumption or capital, is affected through the 
mediation of money, the public constantly thinks of 
capital in terms of money rather than in terms of goods, 
and it reasons therefrom that an increase in the supply 
of money and bank deposits is synonymous with increas- 
ing the supply of capital. Upon close analysis, of course, 
such a deduction is obviously absurd. The wealth of 
the nation cannot be created by increasing its supply of 
paper money nor by making entries on the books of its 
banks. To clarify your thinking on this matter, ask 
yourself the question, why is it that the government can- 
not send you a dividend on tax paying dates instead of 
asking you to pay it part of your income. If governments 
can create capital, we have been tolerating high taxes 
way too long. 


At the beginning of an inflationary movement, there- 
fore, interest rates are temporarily depressed through 
an increase in the country’s supply of money and cir- 
culating bank credit. So long as the increased amount 
of money and bank deposits remain inactive and the 
velocity at which they circulate is low, the increase has 
little or no effect upon prices. This was our experience 
during the thirties and on the whole, we may say it has 
been Our experience thus far during the war. But is it 
reasonable to expect that the tremendous increase in 
purchasing power inherent in the supply of money and 
bank deposits will continually remain unused? No com- 
petent student denies the inflation potential that exists in 
this excess purchasing power. The difference in opinion 
is over whether or not there may be an attempt to spend 
it for goods and services faster than it is possible for 
the goods and services to be turned out. 


Without expressing any opinion as to the degree to 
which the productive output of this nation may be 
expanded under such an impetus, I think it must be 
admitted that when government controls are removed, 
the increased supply of money and bank credit will be 
used. If it is not, there is not likely to be much business 
expansion. Should prices once get into a full upward 
swing, it has been the experience of the past that the 
velocity of money and bank deposit circulation increases 
With rising prices, there is a tendency for everyone to 
desire to buy goods today because he feels that they are 
going to be dearer tomorrow. The storekeeper will want 
to increase his inventory. The manufacturer will want 
to add to his plant and buy in advance a supply of raw 
materials. Contractors will start to build houses. In 
short, with rising prices, almost everyone who expects 
to be in the market for anything in the near future 
rushes to buy it as soon as possible just because prices 
are going upward and because he fears if he waits it 
will make his purchase cost him more later.t Thus, 

‘No doubt the tremendous productive capacity of this nation will prove 
a mighty force toward keeping prices low, even should the “inflationary 
potenti al” inherent in the increased bank ‘deposits and currency be fully 
utilized. It is obvious, however, that there is a limt to the productive 
Capac! ty of even this nation, and when that limit is reached, any addi- 


tional creation of purchasing power by credit expansion that is used must 
lead to rising prices. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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AMERICAN VIEW OF INTEREST RATE—Continved 


what is commonly spoken of as a “seller’s market” jg 
created. A spirit of confidence is engendered. This 
stimulus to business, which we have seen many times 
in our country’s history, the latest in the stock market 
boom of 1928-1929, greatly increases the demand for 
capital of all kinds and pushes up interest rates. 

This rise in prices soon consumes the glut of currency 
and bank deposits which were created by the govern- 
ment’s inflationary practices and then when business 
comes to the banks and asks for additional credit to 
carry on an increased volume of business at the higher 
price level, it finds instead of a superabundance oj 
money and credit that the banks are loaned up and 
money is tight. 

If one graphs the level of interest rates and the level 
of prices, he finds that they follow the same general 
trend, moving up together in times of inflation and 
declining together in times of falling prices. 

But some of you are probably saying that the gov- 
ernment has in its power so many things which it can 
do to keep interest rates low, that it is foolish to expect 
them to increase. It is true that numerous methods are 
available to the Federal Reserve System at the present 
time to keep interest rates low. In spite of the fact that 
the ratio of gold to federal reserve deposits and currency 
has declined during the past year and a half from about 
83% to about 61%, we still have plenty of gold. Should 
this decline continue for the next year and a half, how- 
ever, at the same ratio, we will be down to the approxi- 
mate 40% legal limit. Of course legislation could be 
asked for lowering the gold requirements of the banks. 
Or again the Federal Reserve Act provides that the 
Board of Governors could declare an emergency sus- 
pension of all gold requirements. Again, under the 
so-called Thomas Amendment, a certain number of 
greenbacks can be issued without any backing and, of 
course, our huge stocks of silver could be monetized. 
The government could also transfer for reserve pur- 
poses the free gold now in the Stabilization Fund. The 
Board of Governors could also reduce member bank 
reserve requirements. Federal Reserve Banks could 
also issue Federal Reserve Bank Notes thus providing 
currency expansion without the need of so much gold 
reserve, 


Limits to Government Control 


It is obvious that there are numerous ways whicl: the 
Federal Reserve can use to continue cheap money s0 
long as the war lasts, but it must be reiterated that each 
and every one of them carries with it potential infla- 
tionary dangers. During a period of war, under the spell 
of patriotism, when people are willing to submit to 
rationing and tight controls over their spending habits, 
and when business is closely controlled by the needs of 
war, such inflationary credit manipulations may be 
carried on without doing any immediate harm. 's it 
not doubtful, however, whether such an ever increzsing 
huge volume of bank deposits and currency as wi!! be 
created thereby can be held inactive when the govern- 
ment controls over spending and over production are 
once removed ? 
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[t seems almost certain that they cannot be held in- 
sctive if a period of business prosperity and expansion 
iollows the war for no conceivable increase in produc- 
ion could be brought about quickly enough to meet the 
creased demand of this inflationary potential, when 
once its full force and effect was made felt in the markets 
for goods. Prices would then rise much in the same 
manner as they did in 1919. In discussing this prob- 
lm recently, the Hon. Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, stated : 


“There can be no doubt therefore, that inflation 
controls should be maintained during this transition 
period (from war to peace). Continued rationing 
and price controls will be needed in the domestic 
market, and licensing control of exports should be 
retained. Wartime taxes should be kept up, including 
the excess profits tax, although it may be desirable 
to reduce the present 95 per cent rate, to, say, 75 
per cent, in order to encourage efficiency, economy 
and increased production.” 


Post-War Situation 


Whether or not the public will continue in power a 
government that continues to levy wartime taxes and 
exercise wartime controls, after the war is over, is any- 
one’s guess. I think it doubtful. But let them be re- 
moved and thereby be generated after the war a spirit 
of confidence in business and the velocity of our bank 
deposits and currency will materially incréase. We may 
well be faced, therefore, with the following dilemma 
after the war is over. Either a continuation of taxes 
and controls of such a nature as may prevent business 
from expanding or a reduction of taxes and a removal 
of the controls in order to get the expansion, but which 
will lead to a much higher price level. Briefly stated, 
there is a good chance that the tremendous increase in 
bank deposits and currency which has resulted from 
financing the war, is going to bring about a higher price 
level either because conditions are going to get better 
which will cause a healthy increase in prices, or because 
conditions are going to get so much worse that con- 
fidence in the financial stability of the government will 
eventually be impaired through a continuance of un- 
balanced budgets, and then we would have a runaway 
price inflation, of the type usually described as a flight 
from money. 

The point I am making here is that the limiting factor 
in the government controlling the interest rate is the 
factor of confidence and the possibility of inflation. No 
government can continue to manufacture bank credit 
indefinitely without reaping the whirlwind of inflation. 
The only way it can continue it for a period of time, 
without suffering the evil effects of inflation, is by exer- 
cising strict controls through rationing. As Harold G. 
Moulton, the President of the Brookings Institution, 
phrased it sometime ago, “It will be necessary for the 
government to make a choice. With unlimited debt 
expansion and the manufacturing of credit, inflation 


(Continued on the next page) 
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AMERICAN VIEW OF INTEREST RATE—Continued 


cannot be prevented without the use of totalitarian 
methods of control.” 

It is well to remember that Germany kept the interes 
rate low when she was rearming in the thirties with 
almost no gold in her banks and with a scarcity of capita 
in the country. Likewise, the Russian Government more 
or less completely abolished the interest rate in tha 
land. I trust I need not point out to you, however, how 
different were the controls over business in those two 
countries from that in ours. Their governments con- 
trolled practically everything in addition to the interes 
rate. 


Controlled Interest Rate Impossible in a Free Econom) 


And this brings me to my last point. It may well be 
possible for a government to so control interest rates a: 
always to keep them low, but it seems to me nonsense 
to argue that a country can have a controlled interest 
rate and at the same time enjoy a free enterprise system, 
have a free capital market and an uncontrolled price 
level. It is nonsense because we cannot have these things 
at one and the same time for they are contradictory. 
Free enterprise and a free capital market and a con- 
trolled interest rate are mutually incompatible. 

[s it not obvious that to control the long term rate oi 
interest a government must first effectively abolish the 
market for capital? Is not interest merely the price oi 
capital? Prices are normally made in markets and the 
essential to a market is that the bids and the offers made 
therein must be free. A government could not tolerate 
this 1f it adopted a policy of a controlled interest rate 
because someone might come into the market and bid 
more for the capital than the rate set by the government. 
It seems obvious that the government would have to 
control the dispositions of savings as they were accumu- 
lated and to do this it would have to substitute its will 
for the wills of the owners of the savings and for those 
who wished to borrow them. This is exactly what the 
governments of Germany and Russia did when they 
controlled the interest rate. Such control, it seems to 
me, over the disposition of investment capital makes a 
government, in the final analysis, the sole entrepreneur 
of the community. Competition in this field would have 
to be excluded. 

Personally, I can see no escape from this conclusion. 
Nor do I believe it an oversimplification to state that 
any government which seriously sets about to contro! 
the long term rate of interest will find that in the end tt 
must first control the entire system of capital saving 
and capital investment, and then it will find that this 
will require the control of practically everything else 
in our whole economic life. No doubt there are those 
who would like to see such controls exercised but let us 
who believe in free enterprise be careful lest we advocate 
some individual control which will make such free enter- 
prise impossible. 


Conclusion 


Now, may I summarize my position. It is somewhat 
as follows: 
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(1) The long term rate of interest is determined by 
he net productivity of capital. This is set at the price 
wsiness men will pay for it in the open market. It is not 
mething arbitrarily fixed by legislative enactment. 
he wider the market and the greater the chance for 
profit the higher will be the bid nrice—the interest rate— 
for the available supply of capital. The underlying eco- 
omic cause for the low interest rates of the thirties 
more important than all other causes combined—was 
the relative absence of competing business men in the 
capital markets for the savings of the nation. No doubt 
there were many contributing causes for this absence 
but the bottom one was the fact that business men saw 
no use to which they could put additional capital without 
incurring risks which seemed to them too great to bear 
for the chance of gain that might ensue therefrom. 


(2) The conditions that caused the low interest rates 
of the thirties are not likely to prevail after the war. 
Certainly if a period of business expansion and pros- 
perity follows the war interest rates will be higher, for 
history shows beyond peradventure of a doubt that 
periods of business expansion and general prosperity 
have been accompanied by rising interest rates. 


(3) The government cannot control the rate of 
interest over any long period of time merely by such 
manipulations of our monetary and credit structure as 
reducing bank reserves or lessening the gold content 
of the dollar or monetizing silver or printing greenbacks. 
In the end, all such manipulation will inevitably result 
in rising prices and inflation, or in a loss of confidence, 
disorganization and anarchy, which will be followed by 
some form of totalitarian control. 


(4) For the government to control the interest rate 
and make it artificially low, indefinitely in the future, 
will entail a control over much of our whole industrial 
life. A controlled interest rate and a free enterprise 
system with a free capital market is contradictory. 


(5) Even with war controls removed and given a 
free enterprise system, I do not expect the interest rate, 
in the years after the war, to be as high as it was from 
1900 to 1920. Before the last war, we were a debtor 
nation, importing capital. Since then, we have been a 
creditor nation, exporting capital. This makes a great 
difference in the interest rate. Compared to debtor na- 
tions, interest rates in creditor nations tend to be low. 


(6) Finally, my fear is that interest rates may tend 
to be relatively low after the war, not because the 
government will make them so but because there will 
not be sufficient business expansion at home to make a 
large demand for capital and because a peace may not 
be made which will open up the capital markets of the 
world and make it easy and safe for this nation to export 
capital. Rather than to look upon a possible rise in 
interest rates after the war as a source of danger to the 
country, may I conclude by saying that if one could be 
certain at this time that they were going to increase 
fradually, it would be a cause for much satisfaction. 
Prosperity and rising interest rates are infinitely to be 
preferred even though the interest burden of the gov- 
ernment debt becomes greater than is depression, unem- 
ployment and low interest rates. 


Before Mortgage Bankers Association, New York City. 
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Social Security—Continued 


that salesmen are limited by what 


that offerings must be in line with 
what experience has shown that the 
public will buy. And it is true that 


the social security picture as to en- 
able the public to see them clearly 
within the past few years, isatribute in that light. We might cite, for 
to hard, honest labor, without bene- example, the outstanding develop- 
fit of an enforcing law. 

Of course, it will be pointed out savings. insurance, pension plans, 
hospitalization plans and in similar 
they have to sell. But it is also true fields. A pool arrangement has been 
successfully tested in the West in 
connection with a specific type of 
coverage, which offers interesting 


ments in group insurance, 


insurance companies have made real possibilities for the future. 
progress in that direction, also, al- men’s compensation people are ac- 
never tively on the job dealing with the 
second injury” 


though their activities have 
been coordinated and so related to so-called 
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Organized in 1916, the Shenandoah 
Life has shown continuous growth 
every year since—through boom and 
depression. A connection with us 
offers you an excellent future, as well 
as a profitable present. 


Unusual opportunities exist with 
this strong, progressive, friendly or- 
ganization, for men of ability. Open- 
ings now in Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama and Mississippi. 


| Shenandoah Le 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Corancke 10, Vrginsa 


problem. 


Within the past few days the fire 
companies, in an_ unprecedented 
move, made joint announcement of 
a new type of broad residence cover. 
I name only a very few of the ad. 
vancements we could cite—all of you 
are most familiar with what ha 
been going on in the insurance 
business. 

We are a rich nation, and befor 
‘we as a nation turn to an entirel; 
new system of providing for ow 
people, it might be the course o 
wisdom to see where this new sys 
tem, yet untested and untri d, 
leading us, and what its effect ma 
be in relation to the economic systen 
upon which we have relied for ove 
3 centuries not only for our livelj 
hood, but for a darn good standar; 
of living. 


Initiative 


These 3 centuries, so full o 
meaning to every American, ar 
of no apparent interest to the plan 
ners of compulsory social insurance 
Having both eyes upon the need 
real and imaginary, of the people 
they refuse to give even passing 
consideration to the existence, th 
character, and the function of Amer. 
ican enterprise. This, despite th 
fact that they expect, indeed, de- 
mand, that private enterprise provide 
the financial support without which 
social insurance programs would be 
utterly worthless. Unhesitatingl 
they predict that unless private en- 
terprise can do the job under the 
conditions imposed, then the govern: 
ment will step in and so conduct 
business that the desired results wil 
be obtained. 


In all of this we can see unmis- 
takable evidence that those support: 
ing the movement for expansion are 
convinced that only governient 
possesses the initiative and the vision 
necessary to fit our economy to the 
social requirements of the posiwat 
era. One of their major premises 
seems to rest upon the assum»tion 
that industry is dead on its feet and 
completely incapable of envisioning 
a future bright with promise and 
hope for the youth of America. 


Surely this premise cannot stand 
the light of intelligent anaiysis. 
Without prejudice to the character 
of abilities of any man in Federal 
service today, can government pro- 
duce any more enlightened leaders 
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an such men as Eric Johnston, or 
enry J. Kaiser, Andrew J. Hig- 
ns, or any one of a dozen or more 
utstanding business liberals whose 
ames are as familiar to your tongue 
sto mine? Is there nothing new 
nd forward looking stirring in in- 
lustry? What about the 200 odd 
private postwar planning organiza- 
ions? The business firms providing 
ynsion plans, health plans, hos- 
ital plans and thrift plans to their 
mployees number in the thousands 
ind grows every day. From most 
f these plans every semblance of 
aternalism has been removed and 
he employees themselves are com- 
ete masters of their own destiny. 

American enterprise has made and 
vill fulfill, promises to returning 
oldiers and sailors that old jobs and 
ew jobs will be waiting for them. 
ts plans in this direction may be 
aid to be much more practical than 
ny adopted by the Federal gov- 
rment. 

Business men, both as large tax- 
payers and in their capacities as civic 
leaders, have lielped to design and 
vill support a vast number of local 
rograms for postwar activity in 
‘ities and towns all over the country. 
This, when they might be well ex- 
cused on the ground that they have 
serious problems of their own to 
bring about the reconversion of in- 
dustry to peace-time requirements. 


Achievement 


The war record of American en- 
terprise is in itself an enormous 
achievement. Within an amazingly 
short time American industry was 
completely converted to war pro- 
duction and has equipped and sup- 
plied not only the greatest American 
army and navy ever raised, but has 
also been an important factor in 
lurnishing the Russian, English, 
Free French and Chinese armies, 
as well as other, with equipment 
and supplies. Stalin, Churchill, 
Giraud and Chiang-Kai-Shek have 
all testified in most positive terms 
of their admiration for, no less than 
their appreciation of, the accom- 
plishments of American industry. 
One could go on citing instances 
ot the able leadership, the vision 
and the tremendous achievements of 
American enterprise for hours on 
end. I could easily devote all the 
time at my disposal to a discussion 
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‘Plus SIgNS 


are PLENTIFUL! 


“Plus signs” are plentiful along the road Pacific 
Mutual ficld representatives have traveled during 
1943. Some 50 Million Dollars of new Pacific 
Mutual protection has been placed and paid for 
in the year—a “plus” of 32% over 1942 and a net 
gain in insurance in force of around 20 Million 
Dollars e For the career-underwriter with Pacific 
Mutual, there’s a world of satisfaction in such 
“plus signs”. They represent increased personal 
earnings. They are tangible products of those 
sound features of coverage and operation which 
constantly inspire Pacific Mutual representatives 
to say, “Ours is a distinctive company”. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


{A CALIFORNIA CORPORATION ) 
HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


f 
Z 


LIFE-ACCIDENT 
HEALTH~-ANNUITIES 
GROUP INSURANCE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL..--A DISTINCTIVE COMPA > . Featuring the New 


Zz 


of the accomplishments, progress, 
plans and vision in the insurance 
business alone, where security and 
its achievement is a predominant 
and vital question. But | am reason- 
ably sure that I have already made 
my point; to wit, that American 
enterprise is neither dead nor dying, 
it is a live and vital force, more 
capable than ever before of bring- 
ing to fruition the real aim of the 
American public—which is economic 
security. 

And it seems to me that, since 
insurance is definitely a part of 
American enterprise and since it has 
itself, an unparalleled record of past 
achievement, it could be expected 
to do its part toward justifying the 
continued faith of the American 
people in the leadership and oppor- 





Plan that Pays 


i 


« * 


5 Ways 


tunities provided through the work- 
ings of free American enterprise. 
Moreover, we have a duty to the 
American public, which, because of 
our own accomplishments and our 
words, has been taught that we, as 
individuals, are members and a part 
of one of America’s truly great 
institutions. And we may ask our- 
selves if we do nothing more than 
to point with honest pride, striving 
to reimpress the American people 
with the solidity of our accomplish- 
ments, can we maintain that impres- 
sion by ignoring great issues, with 
the solution of which all our people 
are deeply concerned, and in which 
insurance and security are inex- 
tricably bound, whether we wish it 
or no? I do not mean to imply that 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Social Security—Continued 

there are not other extremely im- 
portant factors, such as continuous 
employment, for example, bound 
into the social security picture. But 
that insurance will play an important 
part, is a fact we cannot and should 
not ignore. 


Duty 


As well as failing in our duty to 
the public, we may, by pursuance 
of an inactive role, fail in our duty 
to ourselves. Starting with the 
premise that the insurance business 
is no stronger than the economic 
system on which it rests—if we per- 
mit ourselves to be overwhelmed by 
the promise of immediate gains to 
the people which would undoubtedly 
result from a comprehensive pro- 
gram of compulsory social insur- 
ance, will we risk being cut off from 
the very foundations upon which 
our economy as well as our entire 
American civilization, with its three 
centuries of solid achievement, has 
been built? But should we turn 
thumbs down on a comprehensive, 
compulsory social insurance pro- 
gram, because of its severe impact 


on our economic structure and its 
propelling force, the spirit of enter- 
prise, then we shall commit the 
grave error of ignoring powerful 
social tides, which have been created 
almost within our lifetime, and 
which threaten to crash with de- 
structive fury on our shores unless 
given the earnest attention of those 
responsible for our economic wel- 
fare. 

While we debate, discuss, and 
sometimes argue, the people of 
America are becoming every day 
increasingly insistent. The pressure 
for some kind of social security is 
building up and that pressure ema- 
nates from the people. This pressure 
from the people is, in turn, back of 
the pressure which is being exerted 
in favor of specific programs such 
as extension of compulsory social 
insurance. The evidence of this 
mounting pressure for jobs and se- 
curity is everywhere about us. We 
can find it in almost every magazine 
or newspaper we pick up. We hear 
of it at public and private meetings, 
political meetings, business meet- 
ings, professional meetings, and, if 
we attended them, as I sometimes 
have, we would hear of it in meet- 


ings, little publicized or known 
about, of groups of plain, everyday 
people. Hundreds, perhaps thov- 
sands, of such little meetings are 
being held every evening al! over 
the United States, and it is at such 
meetings that one can get the surest 
feel of the strength behind this 
pressure for freedom from want. 


Interest 


Interest is not confined to any one 
group of people, or to any combina. 
tion of groups. It is universal 
President Roosevelt is talking about 
it. Senators are talking about it. 
Congressmen are talking about it 
Republicans are talking about 
it. States are enacting laws. News. 
papers are avid for copy. Periodi- 
cals want articles, and more articles 
Great leaders of enterprise are al 
vitally concerned with, and planning 
for, social security. 

Women’s clubs are holding dis. 
cussion, labor groups want socia 
security, lawyers, doctors and other 
professionals have talked and dis. 
cussed social security in hundreds 
of meetings; religious groups have 
an active hand in the pie, and ever 
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ATLANTIC LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Richmond, Virginia 


Atlantic’s salary and incentive commission plan of 
Agent’s compensation affords a safe port for those 


embarking upon a career in life insurance. 


Inquiries are invited from those interested. Agency and Managerial opportunities available 
in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Maryland, District of Columbia, 


West Virginia, Tennessee and Texas. 
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CROSSROADS 


OF THE NATION 


That’s Saint Paul—commercial 
gateway to one of the nation’s 
richest agricultural sections ... 
the crossroads of air, water, rail, 
and highway transportation for 
the Northwest. Nine railroads 
serve Saint Paul and three have 
their home offices and large repair 
shops in Saint Paul—the Great 
Northern Railway, the Northern 
Pacific, and the Chicago, Saint 
Paul and Omaha. Cheap trans- 
portation is offered by rail service 
to the head of Lake Superior and 


then by water to the Atlantic Seaboard. 

Nearly one hundred truck transportation companies operate out of Saint Paul. 
The nine-foot channel on the Mississippi River provides transportation to all points 
of the inland waterways system. As air transportation assumes greater impor- 
tance, the Saint Paul Airport, which Northwest and Midcontinent Airlines use in 
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their ‘operations, takes on increasing significance. And here at the crossroads of the 


nation... 





Saint Paul 
sends greetings to 
the insurance men 

in Dayton, Ohio 








LIFE 


is the home of Minnesota Mutual. 


the MINNESOTA MUTUAL 


COMPANY 


INSURANCE 
SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 





WHY THE 
MINNESOTA MUTUAL? 
We offer a unique 
supervisory system. 








insurance people seem to find the 
topic most absorbing. 

Do you find social security an un- 
interesting subject? Well then, why 
are you interested? Do.you think 
your answer is in any essential way 
different from the answer which a 
stevedore, ashman, negro porter, 
lady welder, or anyone at all, would 
give to the same question? 

It's a down to the roots subject. 
It gets at life, whether you’re a 
millionaire or a pickpocket’s appren- 
tice, whether you are a professor of 
economics or a practicing philoso- 
pher of the Isaac Walton breed. 
But what is it all about? 


Where Do You Stand? 


If we are for social security, what 
are we doing about it? And if we 
are opposed to compulsory social 
insurance on a broad front, why 
are we opposed? Do we have sound 


steasons? And are we actively en- 


gaged’ in searching out a better way 

—a means by which the people of 
merica can surely achieve a aap 

pier and more stable way of life? 


Does the public today believe that 
the insurance business has made any 
constructive contribution looking to 
the solution of social security prob- 
lems? Or does the public believe 
that someone else has picked up the 
ball and made a darn good run with 
it? What would you think if you 
were working outside the insurance 
business ? 

I have attempted, up to this point, 
so to lead your thinking that you 
will recognize in what I have said 
the existence of serious public rela- 
tions problems, affecting the whole 
insurance business. I have tried to 
point out that, while social security 
is a very real and vital issue today, 
we know very little about it, or about 
how to achieve it. And I have tried 
to say that it is a problem in which 
insurance men and women are in- 
terested, not only upon personal 
grounds, but for the far more im- 
portant reason that it is, in large 
measure, an insurance problem, both 
in the minds of the public and in 
fact. And finally, I have tried to 
emphasize the situation in which the 
institution of insurance finds itself 


today—because we are only just be- 
ginning to know enough about social 
security to enable us to offer truly 
constructive contributions to its ad- 
vancement, and because we do not 
know enough about compulsory so- 
cial insurance to oppose it on 
grounds which are definitely above 
the mud flats of prejudice. 

These are considerations which 
led to the reactivation of Insurance 
Economics Society of America, and 
which have formed the basis of its 
policy during the past two years. 
We have felt that the greatest single 
contribution to further economic 
progress in the Untied States that 
the insurance business could possibly 
make would be a thorough objective 
study of social security. Research 
has become the typical American 
way of solving seemingly insoluble 
problems, and the very word has 
come to have a magic ring in the 
public mind because American re- 
search has accomplished such won- 
derful results, many because of war 
conditions, yet to be fully revealed. 
Therefore, we have undertaken a 

(Continued on the next page) 











Social Security—Continued 

program of social security research 
in which we stake all of our hopes 
for the future. I do not, of course, 
refer to the type of research which 
works away from_ preconceived 
opinions, in an attempt to substanti- 
ate them—but to the kind of re- 
search which digs into broad issues, 
and brings out all the facts, for 
everyone to see. And in no other 
field that I can think of is this type 
of research more needed than in the 
field of social security. 


Results 


Our early efforts in this field have 
been well rewarded. Most of our 
work has been the fruit of a single 
man, operating under the title of 
research director but actively direct- 
ing no activities other than his own. 
Nevertheless, his thoughtful ap- 
proach and his exciting and well 
substantiated studies have won him 
and the Society a unique place in 
American life today. His work is 
being accepted in the highest eco- 
nomic and scholastic circles, as well 
as by hard-headed and thoughtful 


business men. It has never been 
seriously challenged by those who 
advocate further expansion of our 
compulsory social insurance system 
as the only means of achieving so- 
cial security. 

In the meantime, the Society has 
been endeavoring to awaken public 
thinking to the dangers of compul- 
sory social insurance, through the 
public addresses which I have been 
making for the past year and a half 
all over the United States, and 
through the work of our Publicity 
Director, who has been associated 
with us for only about eight months. 
Our faith in research has_ been 
justified and our whole approach to 
this subject has developed rapidly in 
the past months. We are today ina 
position to go before the public as a 
constructive body of forward look- 
ing business men, keenly alert to the 
needs of the future and to the great 
surge of social thinking which has 
been sweeping this country over the 
past few years. 

We have published and distrib- 
uted a great deal of literature during 
the past year, and we have achieved 
a considerable volume of publicity. 
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WORKING WITH FEDERAL 


One of the joys of the medium size 
insurance company is the pleasure of 
working with the men in the field. 


And the field man works with and not 
for the company. He is not a more or 
less anonymous letter or number in 
but a friend and associate 
with whom we enjoy frequent personal 
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This work is proceeding at an ever 
increasing tempo, partly attributable 
to the work of our publicity director, 
but more directly to an ever increas- 
ing demand for information, and to 
a somewhat better appreciation of 
the fact that we, almost alone in the 
field, are able to supply that in- 
formation. 


Filling a Need 


There is, indeed, every reason to 
believe that people are anxious to 
know more about social security, and 
that they would appreciate an oppor- 
tunity to judge for themselves 
whether or not an expanded pro- 
gram of compulsory social insurance 
is what they want. Such informa- 
tion as they have now almost alto- 
gether concerns benefits and other 
advantages ; there is very little solid 
and thoughtful material, presenting 
the whole picture, good and bad 
negative and positive. But the little 
which has been made available ha: 
been almost literally gobbled up, in 
a way that leaves no doubt that tt 
has been found both interesting and 
helpful. 


DOWNTOWN 
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450 ROOMS 
of COMFORT 


... Friendly hospitality. 
Coffee Shop, Cocktail 
lounge, Garage and park- 
ing lot. Remember— 
Milwaukee’s BEST BUY! 


$9 
with bath-from & 


$165 


without bath-from + 


Owner Operated by 
The Milwaukee Hotel 
Wisconsin Co 
Lewis S. Thomas, Mgr. 
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If the people want information, 
nd if we in the insurance business 
re unwilling or unable to supply it, 
ho is going to do it? And if no 
ne does it what can we expect will 
be the result ? 

Probably every member of the 
Society, at all in close touch with 
ts work, has in the past year, re- 
jewed and reconstructed in_ his 
ind his whole approach to social 
ecurity thinking, none more so than 
ison tog. if the little research we have so 
far been able to do can yield such 
results, we may have good reason to 


an ever 
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ous to 


ty, and 

oppor. Meope that the continuance of this 
nselves work on a broader and more thor- 
d pro-qgough basis will have its influence 
uranceqgupon the thinking of the whole 


\merican people. I have a great 


forma- ‘an peo ave 
t alto.(mdeal of faith in the abilities of the 
other@@American people, when they are 


hinking and questioning. And, I 


e solid 
may say, a very great deal of faith 


enting bl . 
1 bad qn the abilities of insurance people, 
e little when they are thinking and ques- 


le hasagtioning. So I have faith that the 
up, injgprogram of Insurance Economics 
that it @pociety of America is a sound and 
1 and |gProMising program, not only for the 
group now supporting it, but for 
he entire institution of insurance. 
The Society today has 108 mem- 
bers contributing to its support, 
some of whom are members of the 
Industrial Insurer’s Conference. 
hose supporting are already con- 
tributing the maximum amount 
hich they can be expected to ap- 
propriate. On the other hand, | 
onder if you can possibly realize 
ow great our need for additional 
support is, both in the field of re- 
: search and in that of developing 
- public relations. We have recently 
-“ been able to add one assistant to our 
st research staff, but the magnitude of 
ol the task before that department is 

such that we cannot hope to gain 
2° feround rapidly with those meager 
165 lacilities. Nor can we hope to de- 

velop a public relations program that 
by (ill be decidedly effective, while we 
reel lack adequate funds for the purpose. 
















gr. Needs Support 





I may say this—that I believe that 
our research program, as it gains 
support, is the kind of activity 
which can win for us the support 
of public opinion. For as we come 
Into a position to say that we are 
actively doing something about so- 
cial security, then we shall be in a 
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TO GENERATION 


It is not rare to find that four or five gen- 


erations of the same family have been in- 


sured in our company. 


Ever since 1875 we have been providing 
security for men and women—their children 
—and their children's children. Yes, in 
countless homes Prudential is a familiar 


name—a name in which people have con- 


fidence—a name which has become a 


tradition. 


, AS THE 
STRENCTX OF ' 

) GIBRALTAR -- 

ee HOME OFFICE 





She PrupeNTIAL 


A mutual life insurance company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





position also to say, “We are for 
social security.” and to have that 
statement accepted at face value. 
And at the same time we shall find 
ourselves at the center of an earnest 
group of American people who are 
determined to achieve social security 
the American way. That is as it 
should be because we are first Amer- 
icans, and, secondly, insurance men, 
and we ought to lead rather than to 
allow ourselves to be led, in matters 
involving the security of the Amer- 
ican people. 











IT’S THE ULTIMATE 
IN SIMPLICITY! 





A BRAND NEW BOOK WITH 
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HILE the national income 

has doubled during the war, 
the American people have increased 
their rate of savings fivefold to es- 
tablish a record of thrift never be- 
fore attained in the history of the 
country. 


In 1943, savings amounted to 
nearly one dollar out of every four 


dollars of national income, accord- 


ON *250,000* 


Monthly 
2nd year........$104 
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20th year and over 221 
“Shale the way our 
PERFORMANCE 


BONUS PAYS OFF 
“1e this Conus ada: 


1 Substantial 1st year 
Commissions 

2 Generous Renewal 
Commissions 

3 Life Time Service 
Commissions 


*$250,000 net new paid volume at $30 
per thousand, ‘A’ persistency. 





GET THE FACTS on 
our revolutionary 
Q-V-S Compensation 
Plan 
Write to W.V. Woollen, 
Agency Vice President 
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CAPITOL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Clarence J. Daly, President 
HOME OFFICE: DENVER 5, COLO. 
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SAVINGS 


ing to Department of Commerce 
figures, compared with less than one 
dollar out of every ten dollars of 
national income in 1939, the first 
year of the war. In actual totals, 
1943 savings were five and one-half 
times those of 1939. 

In 1929, when the boom of the 
twenties reached its peak, savings 
amounted to slightly more than one 
dollar of every ten dollars of na- 
tional income. At the bottom of the 
depression, in 1932, the ratio was 
one dollar in savings out of every 
20 dollars of national income. 


This Is the Picture 
The following tabulation gives a 


quick picture of this national thrift 
record (in billions of dollars) : 


Percentage 
Total of Income 
Year Savings Income Saved 
= 8.8 83.3 10.6 
a «sie 2.1 42.3 5.0 
6.0 70.8 8.5 
1940 ..... 7.5 76.5 9.8 
ae 13.6 92.2 14.7 
26.9 115.5 23.3 
a ee 33.6 141.9 23.7 


As has been emphasized many 
times heretofore with people “sav- 
ings conscious” this is the time to 
present the story of life insurance, 
to show your prospects how they 
can underwrite, that is, guarantee 
for themselves and for their fami- 
lies the important things of life. It 
is a good time to tell your prospects 
of the advantages of the Minnesota 
Mutual Life premium deposit ac- 
count through which they have the 
privilege of arranging for future 
premiums.—Minnesota Mutual. 


PRINTER'S ERRORS 


E REGRET to announce tha; 

two errors appearing in Best's 
1944 Life Insurance Reports have 
been called to our attention. Sub. 
scribers are asked to please make 
the following corrections: Pave 426 
Lincoln National Life, in “Liabilj. 
ties’, the item “Royal Union liab, 
less liens of $771,112” is in error by 
$4,000,000. The correct figure j 
$4,771,112. The extended figure oj 
$21,693,552 is correct. 

The Mutual Life of New York 
page 512, “Insurance in Force” for 
1942 shows $3,664,202,486. The 
correct figure is $3,644,202,4806. 


A RATIONING APPROACH 


HEN you go into a store or 

market these days, you almost 
always see a counter or shelf labelled, 
‘Not rationed—no coupons needed. 
But a widow without income never 
sees a sign, ‘No money needed.’ ” 


—Lamar Life 


TRY IT 


ANY a young father is worry- 

ing about what might happen 

to his wife and family if he were 

drafted and they were reduced to 

$50 a month base pay. How many 

of these same men have provided 

a base pay of $50 in case they should 
die? 

—Franklin Life 














Wholesale, Group, Salar 
Income and Retirement Plans. 


GENERAL AND DISTRICT AGENCY 


TERRITORY AVAILABLE IN 
Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia 
and District of Columbia 


Portfolio includes all standard forms of Life and Endowment policies as well a: 
Deduction, Government Allotment, Juvenile, Family 











George Washington Life Insurance Company 
Home Office 
CHARLESTON 23, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Mortality Ratio Misleading 


LEASE furnish the mortality 
ratio of the leading 25 life com- 
panies for the past five years. This 
used to be available in the reference 


books but apparently has _ been 
omitted because of the paper short- 
age. 


We do not publish the so-called 
Actual to Expected Mortality ratio 
because we believe it lends itself to 
misinterpretation. We explain some 
of the reasons for this position on 
page XI of our 1943 Life Reports, 
copy of which you have. There are 
many other reasons than those men- 
tioned in our Reports but lack of 
space precluded a full discussion. 
For instance, Industrial and Group 
insurance and Reinsurance have a 
very considerable effect on published 
ratios, tending to increase these re- 
sults; even the mortality table itself 
is important. As an example: the 
American Experience Table reflects 
experience of many years ago, while 
the American Men Table is more 
modern, but because of the different 
bases involved the normal mortality 
today on the American Men Table 
would be higher in percentage than 
under the American Experience 
Table but this is only natural and 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
actual underwriting results. In other 
words, the American Experience 
Table expects a higher death rate 
than is experienced under normal 
conditions now so that the ratio 
would be much lower than if the cal- 
culations were based on the Amer- 
an Men Table. An _ illustration 
will serve to bring such a comparison 
out in its true light: At attained age 
35, the American Experience Table 
shows deaths per M of 8.95 and the 
American Men Table, 4.78; sup- 
posing actual deaths of 4.00, in the 
case of the American Experience 
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Table the ratio of actual to expected 
(by the table) would be 44.7%, 
while on the American Men it would 
be 83.7% and yet at the same age, 
the same number of deaths 1s 1n- 
volved! The simple answer is that 
the American Men Table is closely 
following modern mortality and the 
83.7% is not excessive for current 
conditions and yet the other rate 
seems to be more favorable. This 
is what we mean by misleading. 


Group Insurance Without Agent 


AN you send a copy of the rul- 

ing of the Blank Insurance De- 
partment to the effect that when a 
Group insurance carrier accepts 
Group business previously carried 
by another company the new com- 
pany was required to charge the 
Group commission the old company 
would have had to pay, even though 
no commissions are actually payable 
to an agent as a result of the trans- 
fer. I believe that the ruling pro- 
vides that that charge cannot be re- 
funded in the experience of the in- 
sured company but must be allowed 
proportionately over the entire 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Our Full Service subscribers are en- 
titled, under their contract, to request 
special information on any life insurance 
subject at any time. Their inquiries are 
received through all channels of commu- 
nication and immediate responses are 
made thereto. Some of these questions 
are presented here, together with the 
editor's answers. All entries are neces- 
sarily abbreviated and in some cases 
identities are eliminated for reasons 
which are obvious. Although we cannot 
undertake to answer questions of this na- 
ture from our "News Readers" (our cor- 
respondence is very heavy and many 
hundreds of “Service” inquiries are re- 
ceived) we hope they will find some in- 
terest in this feature. 











Group business of the new carrier. 
We have no knowledge of any 


such ruling. It is our recollection, 
however, that there was an under- 
standing with the Insurance Depart- 
ment concerned in a particular case 
which was somewhat along this line 
but not exactly as you put it. As we 
recall, a certain case was placed 
through home office officials at the 
instance of the officers of the insured 
corporation and it may have been 
that their hope was to obtain‘the in- 
surance at a lower rate because of 
the absence of commissions. How- 
ever, the understanding provided 
that the amount of commission that 
would ordinarily be involved was to 
be included in the rate promulgated 
and there may have been a further 
proviso that this particular amount 
was to be held as a reserve in con- 
nection with possible dividend pay- 
ments and also against mortality. 
The entire object, of course, was to 
make certain that there was no dis- 
crimination as between insureds in 
any case of this nature that might be 
arranged. 


Mortality Tables 
Women and Occupational Groups 


Please inform where complete 
Mortality Tables are available, tn- 
cluding women’s experience and oc- 
cupational groups. 

We enclose various tear sheets 
from several of our publications 
giving regular mortality statistics ac- 
cording to the American Experience, 
American Men, Standard Annuity 
and American Annuitants Tables. 
These, of course, are the standard 
tables and there are others but, un- 
fortunately, we know of no experi- 
ence in published form where you 
could obtain information of the na- 
ture required covering women, nor 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Service Information—Continued 

is there anything for occupational 
groups in the same category. Life 
insurance companies, within their 
own operations, do prepare mortality 
results for just about every type ot 
risk, and occupational groups are 
also examined, but these are not 
available in published form, al- 
though you might find some infor- 
mation could be obtained from one 
of the larger life insurance com- 
panies. 

Much would depend upon just 
what use you wish to put these 
Statistics to since they do not lend 
themselves readily for all purposes. 
You will note that the enclosed an- 
nuity tables cover both male and 
female lives, according to expecta- 
tion, et cetera. Generally, you will 
find that the annuity information 
concerning women is based on the 
experience of men, except that the 
tables are set back about 5 years. In 
other words, investigations have 
shown that this correction is in 
order when a comparison between 
men and women is being made. The 
base of these tables, however, is not 





Life Agency Manager 


Half million personal producer. 
Member, American Bar Association. 
1C Draft Classification. New Con- 
nection desired, any phase of the 
business—legal-agency-investment. 

Box No. 712, c/o Best's Insurance 
News, 75 Fulton Street, New York 
7, New York. 
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an actual complete exposure but: is 
rather a correction of male experi- 
ence based on tests. 

The Bureau of Census at Wash- 
ington, D. C., publishes perhaps the 
most complete experience on mor- 
tality for men and women on the 
general population mortality trends 
and these tables are called the U. S. 
Life Tables in general parlance. 
These tables are not those that are 
used by life insurance companies 
since their investigations are made 
on a special basis and cover insured 
lives. The population statistics nat- 
urally are for the entire country as a 
whole. They do show, however, and 
in fairly complete form, the separa- 
tion as between mortality for men 
and women. 

As to occupational mortality 
trends, there is nothing in print so 
far as we know that would be avail- 
able to you in this respect, although 
here again many companies have ex- 
amined their own experience by 
groups but the exposure presumably 
was not large enough to permit the 
preparation of a complete mortality 
table for individual groups, based on 
occupations. Many companies do 
have figures that are employed in 
classifying certain risks in different 
occupational categories and this 1s 
only natural because it is a part of 
their business, but a complete mor- 
tality table is not available insofar 
as we know from any source cover- 
ing all groups or any large number 
of groups. This type of information 
would be available in the home of- 
fices of companies where, for one 
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purpose or another, special investi. 
gations were made in this Category, 





AMERICAN LIFE 
CONVENTION 


R. L. Hogg Named Manager 
OBERT L. HOGG, Associate 


General Counsel of the Life 
Presidents Association since 1935, 
has been named successor to the late 
Charles B. Robbins and on Septem: 
ber 1 next will assume his duties a: 
Manager and General Counsel oj 
the American Life Convention ir 
Chicago. 

Mr. Hogg is a lawyer, and with 
the exception of military service 
during the first World War, wa: 
engaged in the practice of law from 
1916 until the time he took office 
with the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents. He has also beer 
a member of Congress and has writ- 
ten several articles and _ papers 
among which he was co-author of 
‘“Hogg’s Pleading and Forms 4th 
Edition.” 

The Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
has been accepted to membership in 
the Association, bringing the total 
number of companies now affiliated 


to 193. 





SEVENTEEN IN SERVICE 


Three Agents Contribute 


N THE June issue of “The \aple 

Leaf,” the house organ of the 
Montreal Life Insurance Company, 
it is stated as follows: 

‘The unsung heroes of the War 
are the fathers and mothers of sons 
in the fighting forces. We submit 
that our Ottawa agency has a record 
unsurpassed as to service to the 
country. It is a record of tliree 
families. 

“Manager John Roney has five 
sons on active service. 

“Eugene Picard has six sons 
the armed forces. 

“Charlie Charlebois has five sons 
and one daughter on active service. 

“These three families combined 
have seventeen children on active 
duty for their country. If any other 


agency of this or any other com- 
pany 


can match this record, we 
would like to hear about it.”’ 
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ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 





ACACIA MUTUAL 


Agents Get Social Security 


In June it was announced by President William 
Montgomery, of the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C., that in the future all 
field men of the company would be eligible for coverage 
under the Old Age and Survivorship provisions of the 
Social Security Act. Prior to that time only those 
agents operating under the minimum income plan were 
so covered. 

The company’s Retirement plan for agents calls for 
equal contributions of 4% of earnings from both the 
agent and the company. There will be no change in 
these deductions except that 1% of the amount so con- 
tributed by each party will now go to the Federal Gov- 
ernment as a Social Security tax, the balance will, as 
heretofore, go into the company’s Retirement Fund. 
Presumably if and when the Social Security tax is 
raised, the amount of these increases will likewise be 
deducted from the percentage contributed to the com- 
pany's Retirement Fund. 

New agents in the company are employed under the 
minimum income plan. Heretofore these agents were 
not eligible for the benefit of the contract bonus, dis- 
ability and death benefits and the right to participate in 
the company’s Retirement plan. Under the change they 
will now be so eligible. Of course, those agents who 
have graduated from the minimum income plan are 
the ones most affected by the change enumerated above 
since, heretofore they were not under the provisions of 
the Social Security Act. 


BANKERS LIFE 


New Policies 


The Bankers Life Company of Des Moines, Iowa is 
now offering two new policy forms especially prepared 
to fit into pension programs for employee groups under 
60 in number. 

These contracts are to be used with pension trust 
agreements and they supplement the company’s Group 
Permanent plan for groups numbering 50 or more 
which was a new departure in the group field when 
introduced two years ago. 

The new policies are especially prepared for the 
smaller groups where group contracts cannot be of- 
fered. The new policies are to be used with a pension 
trust agreement and are prepared to fit into pension 
trust plans. The Retirement Endowment policy is of- 
fered to insurables and the Retirement Income An- 
nuity to uninsurables. Important points of information 
with reference to these policies are as follows: 
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Retirement Endowment Policy 


This policy will be issued only in connection with 
pension trusts for pension plans where all eligible lives 
are to receive policies in the Bankers Life. It cannot 
be used for other purposes. Premium rates, non-for- 
feiture values, and policy provisions are based on the 
American Men Mortality Table with 212% interest. 
This differs from regular policy forms. Cash and non- 
forfeiture values are available after premiums have 
been paid for one full year. For the older ages at issue, 
contracts will be written maturing at any age chosen 
between 60 and 75. This provides a flexible arrange- 
ment for taking care of the older lives in the pension 
plan. 

$1,000 face amount is the minimum policy issued and 
both disability and double indemnity are available. In 
cases of substandard risks these will be written in ac- 
cordance with the company’s regular rules. 


Retirement Income Annuity 


This is a companion contract to the Retirement En- 
dowment policy, and will be issued only in connection 
with pension trusts and only under the following cir- 
cumstances and limitations: 

(1) The company’s Retirement Endowment policy 
must be used -for at least 80% of the lives in the pen- 
sion plan. 

(2) The Retirement Income Annuity is restricted 
to 

(a) Uninsurable lives. 

(b) Otherwise eligible persons who are on leave 
of absence serving in the armed forces. 

(c) Lives within 10 years of their retirement age 
provided the total annual premiums for retire- 
ment annuities do not exceed 70% of the total an- 
nual premium for Retirement Endowments. . 
(d) In no event will the Retirement Income An- 
nuity be issued to more than 20% of the lives in 
the plan. 


The company will refuse to consider a plan including 
an excess number of Retirement Income Annuities. 

As far as possible provisions are similar to those 
used in the Retirement Endowment policy described 
above. These two contracts form a good combination 
for pension plans as they are very similar except for 
the death benefit. 

As on the Retirement Endowment policy at the older 
ages of issue, contracts will be written maturing at any 
age chosen between 60 and 75. The minimum contract 
calls for a Retirement income of $10.00 per month. 

Disability is not available with Retirement Income 
Annuities. Most Retirement Income Annuities will be 


issued to uninsurable lives. 
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ems, 
New Company Favorably Examined * Si 
The Employers Life Insurance Company of Birming- The Girard Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, 
ham, Alabama is being organized with a capital of | Pa. was examined (Association) by the Insurane 
$200,000. The par value of the stock is $10 and it is | Departments of Pennsylvania and New Jersey as oj 
being sold at $15 so as to accumulate a surplus of $100,- | December 31, 1943. The examiners’ report was favor. 
000. This company will operate as a companion com- | able to the company. The date of the last examination 
pany to the Employers Insurance Company of Ala- | was December 31, .1940 and the examiners traced the 
bama, a casualty company. company’s progress from that date. Th 
Officers of the new company are listed as: William In general, the figures as computed by the examiner VY 
H. Hoover, President; F. M. Jackson, Chairman of | were the same as those published by the company inf’ —’ 
the Board; Thomas J. Huey, Executive Vice Presi- | its year-end statement, except in the case of surplugg’”~ 
dent ; G. G. W. Hoover, Vice President; L. A. Henry, | which was reduced from $329,799 to 310,487. Thi helen 
Secretary-Treasurer; R. G. Hicks, Agency Supervisor | decrease was brought about by: increases in liabilities: ove 
and Dr. W. G. Thuss, Medical Director. All these in- | reserves for supplementary benefits, $165,402; de. “on 
dividuals, with the exception of Thomas J. Huey, have | creases in liabilities—present value of amounts not ye a 
been and are officers in the casualty company. Mr. | due on supplementary contracts, not involving life con. “Th 
Huey formerly was Manager for the Prudential in | tingencies, $147,640 and estimated amount due ané oer 
Birmingham. accrued for taxes, $10,156, plus other minor items— 8107 
_Bihe | 
, non-| 
SPECIALISTS — INSURANCE PROFESSIONS bility 
ACTUARIES a 
com} 
CALIFORNIA INDIANA NEW YORK amot 
a HARRY C. MARVIN WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
COATES & HERFURTH eeeiaieh Sensatiing. Actuaries 
t t 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES onsuiting Actuary pg ceesienoccl 
582 Market Street 437 So. Hill Street 221 E. Ohio Street stray etangpttirisn 
SAN FRANCISCO —LLOS_ ANGELES INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA mee ene. See 
: C 
ILLINOIS - 


MISSOURI 


CARROLL E. NELSON 


Consuiting Actuary 
Central 3126 








Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 'B \:: 


Consulting Actuaries Bey 
Auditors and Accountants Buy 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL AND 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR.., 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES, 
36 Yrs. of Service 





116 John Street, New York, N.Y. |B | 



































160 NORTH LASALLE STREET, "IB Age 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Telephone STAte 1336. 915 Olive Street ST. LOUIS = 
— B Age 
FACKLER & COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
HARRY S. TRESSEL CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ae WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP S W. 40th Street 
10 8. La Salle Street & DAVIS 


Chicago 38, Ill. 
M. Wolfman, A.A.I.A 











Consulting Actuaries 





New York City 88 N. Y. 





















































ie 3 h, Ph.D. —_ 
day Franklin 4020 41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK : 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 Ws 
INDIANA PENNSYLVANIA Ins 
| —— ida 
HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. FRANK M. SPEAKMAN i 
Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. to 
Consulting Actuaries Consulting Actuary et 
Consulting Actuaries Amee! " 
Frank J. Haight, President : ssociate vec 
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et increase $8,748. In addition, under Assets: in- 
ease in assets non-admitted, $10,496, plus other minor 
ems, resulting in a decrease in surplus in the amount 


f $19,312. 


HOME LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Home Life Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y. was examined as of December 31, 1942. All zones 
were represented and the specific states having exam- 
iners 1:1 attendance were Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Iowa, 
Arkansas, Utah and New York. The date of the last 
examination was December 31, 1939 and the examiners 
traced the company’s progress during the intervening 
years. [heir report was favorable to the company. 

The total admitted assets as given in the com- 
pany’s year end statement, $130,872,288, were increased 
$19,779 to $130,892,067. This increase is put under 
the heading “Due from Bonding Company” under 
non-ledger assets. The principal increases*on the lia- 
bility side to offset the increase in total admitted assets 
were: increased liability for dividends left with the 
company to accumulate at interest, $8,045 and increased 


amount of surplus $8,578.08. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 


Executive Promotions 


Clarence W. Wyatt, for the past five years Boston 
General Agent for the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Boston, Mass., has been elected 2nd 
Vice President. He will have general supervision of 
Group sales and related activities in that department. 
Clyde F. Gay, also a 2nd Vice President, has assumed 
the administration of the company’s General Agencies. 
RK. Radcliffe Massey, promoted to Manager of General 
Agencies, will assist Mr. Gay. At the same time Fer- 
ms M. Bean has been promoted to Superintendent of 
agencies, 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Indiana, Connecticut, Flor- 
ida, lowa, Kansas, Maryland and Oregon as of De- 
cember 31, 1943. The examiners’ report was favorable 
to the company and the figures as computed by them 


were the same as those published by the company in its 
year end statement. The date of the last examination 
was December 31, 1939 and the examiners traced the 


progress of the company during the intervening period. 
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AGENTS... 


. .. of the ATLAS succeed. Why? 
Well, they are backed by an 
agency-minded company with a 
proud record for fair, conscientious 
and personalized treatment. They 
have broad contracts, liberal com- 
missions and a well-rounded list of 
saleable policies. Add ambition 
and a progressive spirit and you 
have—success. — 


Excellent territory still avail- 
able in Arkansas, California, - 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
= Oregonand Texas. Write to— 




















} company 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


“Insurance * 


JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT 





METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Promotions 


In July it was announced by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York, N. Y., that Frederic 
W. Ecker, who resigned as vice president and director 
of the company on January 14, 1942, to devote all his 
time as special assistant to Lend-Lease Administrator 
E. R. Stettinius, Jr., had been reelected a director and, 
at the same time, made financial vice president. At the 
same meeting the board of directors promoted Charles 
G. Taylor, Jr., from vice president to executive vice 
president. Mr. Ecker and Mr. Taylor, although having 
different titles, will have equal rank. 


NORTHWESTERN LIFE 
Examined 


The Northwestern Life Insurance Company, Seattle, 
Wash., was examined by the Insurance Department of 
that state as of December 31, 1943. The date of the 
last examination was June 30, 1943. For practical pur- 
poses the figures as computed by the examiners for 

(Continued on the next page) 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


f* 
FF Oem « 4acce 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSTTS 


Noncancellable accident and 
sickness insurance for the 
needs you can’t foresee. 


Participating life insurance for 
the needs you can foresee. 

























Wanted 


An Agency Supervisor 
to work out of a Home Office 
of a Mid-Western Mutual 
life insurance company. 


Good Salary 
Splendid Opportunity 
about 40 million in force 


In reply give complete personal 
experience and history. 


Address: Box 711 
Best’s Life Insurance News 
75 Fulton St. 

New York 7, N. Y. 


























NORTHWESTERN LIFE—Continued 


assets, income and disbursements were the same 4s 
those appearing in the company’s year-end statement, 
In the case of surplus, however, the examiners de. 
creased same from $91,179 to $85,376. This decrease 


was brought about by changes in several minor items. 


OLD LINE LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Old Line Life Insurance Company, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin was examined by the Insurance Departmen 
of that state as of December 31, 1943. The examiner’ 
report was favorable to the company. The date of the 
last examination was December 31, 1939. 


OLYMPIC NATIONAL LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Olympic National Life Insurance Company 
Seattle, Washington was examined by the Insurance 
Department of that state as of December 31,1943. Thi 
examiner's report was favorable to the company. Th 
date of the last examination was December 31, 1942 
In the state of Washington an annual examination 1: 
required by statute. 


PENN MUTUAL 
Policy Changes 


Effective July 1 the following changes became opera- 
tive in the Penn Mutual Life, Phil., Pa.: 
Life Income Options B, C, FR and G. The guaranteed 
income under these options is reduced because of 4 
change in the interest basis from 3% to 2Y’% and 3 
somewhat more conservative mortality basis. 
Options A, D and E. These options are already on 4 
2%2% guaranteed interest basis and are not being 
changed. 
Option F. This option has found little use as compare¢ 
with other options and has been a source of some mis- 
understandings and dissatisfaction. Therefore, it 1 
being discontinued. 
Option H. This is a new option providing a mouthly 
life income without refund and is available only on the 
life of the insured. The monthly life income will be 
103% of the monthly life annuity which could be pur- 
chased with the proceeds at the published annuity rates 
of the Company in effect at the time of applying the 
maturity or surrender value under this option, adjusted 
to make the first payment immediate. This option 1s 
not available in Massachusetts. 
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Retirement Income. 


Surrender Value Applied Under Income Options. The 
cash value of the new policies may be applied under 


income settlement options only if the policy has 
nin force at least 10 years. 


Related Changes 


The maturity values have been 


increased to the amount necessary to provide the in- 


con 
sult 


1c on the basis of the new options. While this re- 
s in increasing the premium, it also increases the 


cash values and dividends (present basis). 
Optional Deferred Income. This policy has been 


cha 


l, 


ho 


~~ 


6 


nged in several respects as follows: 


The maturity value required to produce a given 
amount of life income is greater because of the 
new basis for the life income options. 

. The income at maturity is for ten years certain 
and life instead of a refund annuity and no alter- 
native life income without refund is available ex- 
cept through the use of Option H. 

. The guaranteed interest. basis for accumulation 
of net premiums to produce the maturity value is 
reduced from 3% to 2%4%. The result is that for 
each unit of premium, the cash values are some- 
what smaller than on the present basis but the 
dividends (according to the present basis) are 
somewhat larger. 

. The privilege of exchange, that is, the right to 
convert to life insurance, is limited to changes 
where the cash value of the life insurance policy at 
the time of exchange will be no larger than half 
the amount of insurance. 

. The privilege of exchange which is now applica- 
ble only to policies issued at age ten or over will 
be applicable at all ages down to zero. 

. A notice is printed on the back of the policy calling 

attention to the purpose of the policy and to the 

fact that in the early policy years the cash values 
are less than the premiums paid. 


Independence Builder. This form will be temporarily 


disc 


ontinued. 


Other Changes 


Interest Rate on Dividends. The guaranteed interest 


rate 


is reduced from 3% to 2Y~%. 


tinu 


on dividends left with the Company to accumulate 
However, during con- 
ance of the present dividend scale, the total interest 


allowed will continue to be 3% so that illustrations of 


divi 


dend accumulations and of full paid and maturity 


dates remain unchanged. 
Underaverage Insurance Premiums. The extra pre- 


miu 
revi 
and 


ms for underaverage insurance have been generally 
sed. The extras for life plans are slightly increased 
the extras for endowment plans are reduced. The 


over-all result is a slight reduction. 


Def 


erred Survivorship Annuity Premiums. The pre- 


mums for the Deferred Survivorship Annuity, whether 
issued a separate policy or as a rider to a life insur- 
ance policy, are substantially increased. 
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INDEPENDENT THINKERS- 


Read the Chicago Journal of Commerce 


Boe 
( 
: 


each business morning for their busi- 
ness news. 


Independent thinkers want facts, un- | 


} colored by the opinions of others. 
Having the facts, they can form their | 
own conclusions. 
( 
Chicago | 
Sournal of Commerce | 
_S 


“The Central West’s Daily 
Business Newspaper” 


























HOME OFFICE FIELD BUILDING 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


“(30s Faithful as Old Faithful?’ 
One of the Lowest Net Cost Companies 
In the United States 


Same Rates—Same Dividends and Same 
Net Cost Since 1937 





Competes successfully in net cost and otherwise with 
the best and oldest of the Eastern mutual companies 
in their home territories. More than forty percent of 
its new business comes from New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and the six New England States. 


Has policies to fit every life insurance need for both 
sexes from date of birth to old age. 
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Following Dark Hours 


He may be coaxing a big “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Tractor to bulldoze a landing strip on Saipan; 
driving an ammunition train to Russia over the 
world’s wildest railroad—the Trans-Iranian line; 
building telephone lines on Bougainville; he may 
be a soldier, a sailor or a marine— 





But, wherever he is, he has seen what complete 
regimentation can do to a people; regimentation 
done so cleverly, so gradually by the leaders that 
the people themselves have traded their rights as 
free citizens for glittering promises of security— 
and have lost both freedom and security. 


He is handling the fighting over there and expects 
us to keep alive the thing for which he is fighting 
—the right to make his way in the world on his 
own—yjust a fair chance to get ahead without need- 
less interference. 


As a life underwriter you can give the finest guar- 
antee for his dreams and to give that guarantee 
you will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


"The Friendly Company" 
FRANKFORT INDIANA 

















The Friendly Hand 


FOR THE POLICYHOLDER 
FIDELITY offers complete protection by 
means of wisely selected and well 
balanced contracts which it labors to 
keep in force by friendly contact with 
its clients. 


FOR THE AGENT 
FIDELITY affords a competent training, 
a comprehensive set of selling aids, and 
the help of sympathetic supervision and 
skilled leadership. 


FOR VICTORY 
FIDELITY invests its full share of funds 
in government securities, and boasts a 
goodly number of its agents and office 
workers whose letters from far-flung bat- 
tle fronts, where they now risk life itself, 
reflect the friendship of peacetime days. 


he FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 1 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 








PHOENIX MUTUAL 
Adopts 2!/2%, 


A new series of policies, based upon a 2% per cen 
reserve basis, were adopted by the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 

In announcing the new reserve basis, President Ar. 
thur M. Collens states: “This change in interest is jn 
line with the present trend of yields on securities of the 
type purchased by insurance companies and savings ip. 
stitutions. In a mutual company, however, the cost oj 
the insurance to the policyholder is based, not on th 
gross premium, but rather on the actual experience a 
to mortality, interest, and expense of management. The 
excess interest over 2% per cent naturally will tend t 
produce larger dividends than excess interest over 31, 
per cent as provided under contracts issued previous 
to July 1. Cash surrender values also will be material 
increased and, for all important plans, twenty year 
ledger costs will actually improve.” 

The company will continue, for the present, to pay 
3% per cent under settlement options and funds lef 
with the company, but the guaranteed rates will be 2 
per cent under the interest option and the fixed install. 
ment option; 2% per cent on the certain period of the 
annuity certain option; and 21% per cent on dividends 
left on deposit. 

The new policies have been streamlined in both ap. 
pearance and content. The face of the policy has beer 
rearranged so as to present an easily read schedule o! 
the important provisions. The beneficiary and owner- 
ship provisions also have been substantially rearranged 
The overall result is a series of contracts improved in 
appearance and simplified in terminology. 


New Option Available 


For the convenience of policyholders, a new Joint 
Survivorship Option table has been prepared which may 
be included in new or existing policies when requested 
by the agent. The table shows the amount of annual 
or monthly income available on a joint survivorship 
basis with ten years’ payments certain for each $1,000 
of principal sum. A corresponding income on the semi- 
annual or quarterly basis will be available if desired at 
the time of exercising the option. The option may be 
exercised at any time within six months before or after 
the insured’s 60th or 65th birthday, provided the ‘yene- 
ficiary designated is then at least 35 years old. 

The company also has announced new “Look Al:ead’ 
plans for boys and girls which will equip its agents to 
more fully meet the needs of the rapidly expanding 
market for this type of insurance. A new payor c!.use, 
in the form of a rider, may now be incorporated at 
issue in any one of the following plans: Annual Life, 
20 Premium Life, 30 Premium Life, 20 Year En low- 
ment, Retirement Income at 55, 60, and 65, and R:tire- 
ment Income Annuity at 55. The new benefit provides 
that, if the purchaser who is the payor of the prem ums 
should die, premiums will be waived by the conipany 
until the anniversary of the contract nearest the c’iild’s 
25th birthday. The payor clause is available for chi'dren 
from rated ages 5 through 15 (except in New York 
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where the minimum is rated age 10) and purchasers, 
usually fathers, whose rated ages are between 25 and 
55. inclusive. Retirement Income Annuity, however, 
will be written down to rated age 2. 


Dividends 


The company is paying the same amount of dividends 
beginning July 1 that it paid last year. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


Examined 


The Public Service Life, Health & Accident Insur- 
ance Company, Seattle, Washington was examined by 
the Insurance Department of that state as of December 
31, 1943. The date of the last examination was July 
14. 1942. The examiners made minor changes in the 
company’s figures for total admitted assets, liabilities, 
income and disbursements. The principal results of 
these changes were: admitted assets increased from 
$1,560,512 to $1,562,834; surplus increased from $77,- 
376 to $81,276 and contingency reserve from $6,500 
to $8,500. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Issuing Juvenile 


Effective July 1, 1944, The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, Connecticut, will issue three special 
forms, namely, Term to Age 21, Life with Premiums to 
Age 30, and Endowment at Age 21, to children at rata- 
ble ages 0 to 9 inclusive. The contracts are not issued 
with Disability or Additional Indemnity Provision. 

The Term to 21 contract expires on the anniversary 
nearest the twenty-first birthday, but may be converted 
between ages 10 and 18 without evidence of insurability 
to an amount equal to the ultimate amount under the 
Term contract, on any form then being issued, with 





rates and values at the attained age. The insurance is 
graded from ages O to 9, with the full amount of insur- 
ance at age 10. In states other than New York, the 
rate is $8.00 per ultimate $1,000 for all ages at issue, 
without cash or loan values. In New York, where an 
amount of insurance in excess of $400 is prohibited at 
ages under 10, the rate is reduced to $7.75 per ultimate 
$1,000. 

The insurance on the other two plans is graded from 
ages 0 to 4, with the full amount of insurance at age 5. 
These forms are not issued in New York. An illustra- 
tion of rates and values follows: 


LIFE WITH PREMIUMS TO AGE 30 


; a on Cash Values End of Years - ~ 
Age Premium 3 4 5 10 15 20 
0 $17.38 i ace 20 3.61 36.90 92.98 191.59 
3 18.60 eer 5.14 13.65 59.49 130.24 239.18 
5 19.48 7.395 17.49 27.48 81.47 158.73 27 5.45 
7 20.45 18.50 28.94 37.51 103.28 188.67 315.12 
9 22.13 25.85 35.19 44.86 123.60 220.11 359.98 
ENDOWMENT AT 21 
—— Cash Values End of Years —~ 
Age Premium 2 3 5 10 15 20 
0 $47.63 40.87 85.73 142.00 340.95 597.63 931.01 
3 55.92 34.02 86.29 174.14 437.04 754.61 
5 62.51 53.73 111.93 218.27 524.58 893.17 
7 71.65 79.65 145.73 272.61 633.99 
9 84.66 107.95 185.25 338.82 776.37 
Favorably Examined 


The Volunteer State Life Insurance Company. Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee was examined (Association) by 
the Insurance Departments of Florida, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Texas as of December 31, 1943. The 
examiners’ report was favorable to the company. The 
date of the last examination was September 30, 1940 
and the examiners reviewed the progress of the com- 
pany during the intervening years. 

In reporting accrued interest at year end, the com- 
pany’s figure was $62,450.41. There was an error in 
this account in the amount of $5,181.45, thus reducing 
admitted assets by this amount. As a result, the total 
admitted assets, as per the examiners’ figures, were 


$30,366,356. 


Give you a weekly confidential report and 
review of all happenings of importance in 


the insurance world. 


Instructive, concise, 


accurate, unbiased and authoritative. 


On your desk each Monday morning. Cost 
—$5.00 a year for Life Bulletin, Fire, Ma- 
rine and General Bulletins or Casualty, 
Surety and General Bulletins. 


Write for sample copies today. 
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5 0 QUALIFY FOR ROUND TABLE 





> & © 4 OF THEM FROM FRANKLIN 














There are approximately six thousand women lite 
insurance representatives in the United States. Only 
fifty of them have qualified for membership in the 

exclusive Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table. (As of June 30.) 


Four of those fifty were Franklin Women 


Mrs. Lillian Sallee, Mrs. Lillian Probst, Mrs. Rose 
Emmett and Mrs. Minna Hensley. 


Last year the leading ten Franklin women represen- 
tatives averaged $4,067.90 in earnings. The entire 
Franklin group of women representatives (including 
part-timers) averaged $2,808.00. 


What do these tigures prove? We believe they prove 
conclusively that people with intelligence and willing- 
ness to work—whether men or women—have an in- 
comparable opportunity for success with the friendly 
Franklin Life. 
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CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over a Quarter Billion of Insurance in Force 








Home Life’s Average Policy Sale in 1943 was $7,771... SI 
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